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less £10 E wish all our readers 
wired, ‘wall a very happy Christmas 
(less There have been 


WChristians living in this 
England of ours for so long 
PITAL that, to-day, many Christian 
the fol practices are taken for 
ee nted without regard to the 
iN: eliefs from which they spring, 
see. fidiwhile, for some, great 
no festivals of the Christian 
£100 ded ‘year are only so many holi- 
on, Co days or week-ends, Christmas, 
(3 Jhowever, has always meant 
more than just a few days 

a break from work around the 
HOSsPITAR 25th of December. The very 


to 


n new 

ce and 4 sound of the word ‘“‘Christmas,’ 
Ss posit must conjure up memories, 
among the most Scrooge- 


like of us; very early, in the 
morning, the parish church 

"| with the bells ringing; a tree 
lighted and laden, with star 
atop and children dancing 
around; carols in the snow; 
4 stockings at the foot of the 
\\bed; a family gathered round 
well- filled table; all have 
some particular memory of 
hristmas which is specially 
precious to them. 

Nineteen hundred years ago; 
‘Christ was born in Bethlehem.” 
‘Listen Lordings unto me, a 
ale I will you tell’’ and the 
story is the best known piece of 
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receive your Nursing 
Times on December 
24, and we are glad 
to send you our re- 
newed greetings and 
good wishes on the 
very Eve of Christmas 


iculy 


The 


Christmas 


The Winter Scene : 


a snow-laden young fir tree on the slopes of St. Moritz 


OU who have known the darkness slowly yield, 
And in the twilight the first blackbird’s cry 
Come, with the dripping of the dew new-shaken 

From twigs where yellowing leaves and reddening 
berries lie, 

And seen the colour come upon the field, 

And heard the cocks crow as the thorps awaken, 


You know with what a holiness of light 

The peace of morning comes, and how night goes— 
‘Not goes, but, on a sudden, is not, even. 

Now God Himself is Man and all the banded Night 

Will perish and the Kingdom will unclose. 

O man, praise God, praise Him, you host of heaven 


From ‘‘ The Coming of Christ’’ by John Masefield : 
(By courtesy of the Society of Authors and Dr. John Masefield, O.M, 
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Festival 


history in the whole world. It 
is the story of the start of a 
most stupendous adventure. 
And now, every Christmas, 
indeed, every morning, can 
become a moment of excite- 
ment, a looking forward to the 
victory of good over evil which 
bevins for us with the Babe in 
B.thlehem, and which 
victory, by our work, we have 
our share. 


Christmas is the children’s 
time. ‘‘ Except ye become as 
little children ’’ but these words 
do not just mean playing the 
fool at the Christmas party. 
They mean entering whole- 
heartedly into all we do as a 
child does. All children are 
different, but they have this in 
common; they are whole- 
hearted in everything they 
do and they look forward to 
growing up. Peter Pan, it has 
been said, if he exists otherwise 
than in the nostalgic imagina- 
tion of an adult, is a case for 
the pathologist. He is re- 
ported to have said that to 
die would be an awfully big 
adventure. The real adventure 
is not to die, but to be 
born. The Babe in Bethlehem 
shares in our adventure and 
we, in turn, become God’s 
helpmeets. 


NEW YEAR GIFT 


You can send the 
Nursing Times to your 
friends throughout 

millan and Company, 3 
Limited, St. Martin’s § 


St., London, W.C.2 § 


the world by placing 
an order with the 
Nursing Times, Mac- 
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Northern Ireland Succeeds Again 


Tuis is the first year that the Cates’ Shield, given by Dr. Cates for the 
best speech made by a member of the Student Nurses’ Association, 
has crossed the Irish sea after the final contest. The winner this year 
was Miss Alexandra Smyth of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, and 
she received a great ovation when she returned to her hospital 
with the Shield, just in time to be present for the annual prizegiving 
ceremony at which Dame Louisa Wilkinson, D.B.E., R.R.C., President 
of the Royal College of Nursing presented the prizes. While Miss 
Smyh only wrested the shield by one mark from Miss J. Gibson of the 
Roval! Infirmary, Liverpool, all the speeches were of a particularly high 
standard, this year, and Miss Smyth showed that she has developed 
the making of a five-minute speech to a fine art, and with her strong 
sense of the dramatic, knows how to fit her speech to the occasion. 
Northern Ireland is also being successful in other ways and is making 
great headway with its Appeal for the Royal College of Nursing 
Education Fund in Northern Ireland. Contributions are nearing the 
£6,0UU mark, and the Derry Branch are to be congratulated for raising 
the sum of £250 towards the Appeal at their Londonderry Bazaar. 


’ 

Queen’s Nurses Record 

THE Queen’s Institute of District Nursing have just issued their 
report on midwifery cases attended by Queen’s nurses and village and 
other nurse-midwives employed by authorities and associations 
affiliated to the Queen’s Institute. It shows that there was a maternal 
mortality rate of 0.69 per 1,000 total births, the lowest figure ever 
recorded. Of the 48 maternal deaths, 27 occurred in hospital and these 
were, all but one, classed as ‘‘ accidents of labour.’’ The figures 
employed for these statistics, include every expectant mother who has 
booked with the midwife, whether or not the mother is transferred to 
the care of a doctor or a hospital. Of the 69,380 patients attended, 
more than + were primiparae. The total number of midwives was 
3,592 of which 1,557 were Queen’s nurses and 2,030 were village and 
other nurse midwives. The number of maternity cases attended, when 
the doctor was engaged and the midwife acted as a maternity nurse, 
was 31,396 and the maternal deaths in this group were 0.57 per 1,000 
total births. These figures pay a tribute to the very high standard of 
midwifery which is maintained by the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing and, even though one would expect that the most difficult 
midwifery cases would be in hospitals, district midwifery is not without 
its hazards and the Queen’s Institute has set an exceptionally high 
standard, | 


Child Neglect 


THE question of child neglect has once again been raised in the 
House of Commons and this time the searchlight was thrown on the 


Below : excitement runs high when “ Santa Claus ”’ visits a children’s hospital 
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Above: Miss W. Spicer, Secretary, Nurses’ Appeal Committee, Royal College 
of Nursing, showing some of the Christmas gifts for elderly nurses to the 
student nurses who helped to decorate the College Christmas tree 


child who comes outside the terms of reference of the Curtis Committee, 
Mrs. Ayrton Gould said that ‘‘ there were children to-day who were 
as ill-treated as those who worked in the mines and the mills 100 years 
ago. The situation arose not because society did not care, nor because 
the Government did not want to prevent it, but because no way had 


yet been found to protect the children from the callous brutality of 


their relatives.’’ Mrs. Gould brought up the question of right of access 
to an unsatisfactory home and Lady Megan Lloyd-George pointed out 
that no action at all could be taken to protect these children unless 
some irreparable damage had already been done. She mentioned the 
accredited agents who were in touch with the homes of the people— 
teachers, to a limited extent, health visitors, and those in the home 
nursing service and the domestic health service. She considered that 
whatever duties and responsibilities were eventually decided upon, 
these were matters which should be dealt with by an official committee 
of enquiry consisting of responsible and well-chosen people. Mr, 
Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, said that he had set up a working. 
party inside the Home Office, consisting of members of the staff of 
his department, and of the Ministry of Health and the Ministry-of 
Education, to investigate the problem, particularly the extent to 


which existing law was being used. Although, as Mrs. Nichol pointed] 


out, the British cannot be called a race of bad parents, the exceptional 
parent who is a bad mother or father shows that society has failed to 
educate him in parenthood. Perhaps the teaching of parentcraft in 


the schools, which is becoming more and more widely practised bate 


out the country, will make its contribution towards creating better 


Nurses’ Health 


THE care of the nurse’s health in some of our hospitals to-day fo 
a complete health and welfare service in miniature, but there isa furth 
need for this in every hospital. Dr. Donald Court has published ia 
the Lancet of November 12, an article on The Health of Nurses : 
Hospital, based on a survey in an urban hospital from 1943 to 194 
He draws attention to some serious facts and figures in the hope that 
their recognition will lead to the more effective care of nurses’ health, 
and_ greater efficiency in the nursing services. He shows that the 


parents and happier homes. | 
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fcidence of sickness was greater among the assistants and auxiliaries 
than among the trained and student nurses; that respiratory infections 
were the highest cause of illness, with infections of the skin and hands, 
second in importance. He considers tuberculosis separately and in 
some detail, finding that, though relatively few nurses were involved, 
the total loss of working time was very great, and the importance of 
this disease to the individual nurse very great indeed. Dr. Court 
also studied the relation between ill health and wastage. He found that 
ill health played a large and unsuspected part, 17 per cent. of those 
leaving the hospital and 25 per cent. of those leaving the profession 
(at least temporarily) did so for reasons of health. The re. ommendations 
on the supervision of nurses’ health should be studied by all authorities 
responsible for nursing staff. The importance of every nurse knowing 
she can report sick, without fear of rebuke is pointed out, and the 
realization of the potential dangers of minor illnesses to patients and 
colleagues, and the need for nurses to have an intelligent interest in 
health. The article has given rise to further letters in recent issues 
of the Lancet, and with the present shortage of staff and hospital 
beds the nurses’ own health and knowledge of healthy living are ob- 
viously of primary importance. It will be interesting to know of 
other surveys being made in other parts of the country. 


The King’s Fund— 


His Royal Highness, the Duke of Gloucester, spoke of the changes 
in organization and in outlook of the King Edward's Hospital Fund for 
London, when he presided at the Council meeting held at St. James’s 
Palace. Careful consideration had been given to the best way of 
using the Fund’s resources to meet the needs of the present situation 
and three main groups of activities had been proposed. The first 
proposal was that a sum of £100,000 be placed at the disposal of the 
Distribution Committee for grants to hospitals. The second proposal 
was an allocation of £80,000 to the Convalescent Homes Committee 
whose active policy was showing encouraging results. The scheme 
for homes for the aged sick associated with the hospitals, for which 
the sum of £250,000 had been allocated last June was reported to be 
making good progress. Among other activities of the Fund were the 
Nursing Recruitment Advisory Service and the Emergency Bed Service, 
the Division of Hospital Facilities, the Staff College for Ward Sisters, 
the Training School for Medical Records Officers at the Middlesex 
Hospital, and the suggested centre for hospital caterers at St. Pancras 


Hospital. 


—Administrators’ College 


THE hospital part of the National Health Service is administered in 
typical British fashion by committees—committees of men and women 


CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL 
PARTIES 


Perhaps the hospital does not spell happiness to a 

child patient. during the year ; but at the Christmas 

party, the only difficulty is that everyone wants 
to come ‘ 


Above : The walls of the nurses’ dining hall at Salisbury General Infirmary are 

decorated with six mural paintings, some of which are seen here. They are the 

work of Mr. A. Overton, a Salisbury artist, and depict the road between the old 
and new cities of Salisbury, in the 15th century 


who, at no small cost to themselves, give generously of their time to 
voluntary service. But a large modern hospital, still less a group of 
hospitals, cannot depend for its day-to-day management upon a 
committee, however willing and competent its members may be. 
‘ Just as a business must have a managing director, so must a hospital 
have a chief administrator, and hospitals now constitute one of the 
largest, most complicated and costly enterprises in this country.” 
These were the words of Sir Wilson Jameson, when he was called upon 
to. speak on the third new project of the King’s Fund which is the 
establishment of a staff college for hospital administrators. It is 
suggested that this should be partly residential for students and partly 
a centre for the exchange of ideas between existing administrators, 
members of boards and management committees, doctors, nurses and 
others connected with hospital work. The premises have been acquired 
and a committee has been appointed of which the Right Honourable 
Malcolm McCorquodale, M.P., is acting as Chairman. Members of the 
Committee will be Sir Wilson Jameson, Mr. Fred Messer, M.P., Captain 
Brierley of the London Hospital, Mr. Lees Read of Guy’s Hospital, who 
is President, for the time being, of the Institute of Hospital Admini- 
strators; Mr. Constable, now House Governor of St. George’s Hospital, 
will become the first head of the new College. With his humanity and 
his efficiency, Mr. Constable will inspire a high standard of hospital 
administration where both finesse of detail and a love of people are 
needed to make the work a success. 
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Up-patients weaving at the open-air school, 
a branch for crippled children where education and treatment go side by side 
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A Nursing Service for the 
Deprived Child 


By MARY P. ASHBEE, Nursing Adviser, National Children’s Home 


z 


ULY 5, 1948, will long be remembered as the date on which 


the National Health Service Act came into operation, “ Its 

significance to all employed in the Health Service probably 
obscured their awareness that, on the same date, the equally 
important Children Act was placed on the Statute Book. 

The long preliminary enquiry by the Care of Children Committee 
(Curtis Committee) into the then existing methods of providing 
for children deprived by loss of parents, or through any other 
cause, Of a normal home life, and the consequent publicity its 
report received, caused most people for the first time to question 
the standard of care given in local authority and voluntary homes, 
and the adequacy of such provision. 


Left: The Christmas 
tree at Highbury, 
where training is 
given in the physical, 
emotional and 
religious needs of 
children from baby- 
hood to adolescence 


Right: An armful of 


Chipping Norton, 


happy babies 


Oxfordshire, 


The Voluntary Principle 


This country’s social history is the story of 
pioneer voluntary effort effecting reforms which 
have later received State support, and, in the 
field of child-care, the Curtis Committee found 
that the large voluntary societies had already 
made provision for 40,100 deprivcd children, 
supporting them almost entirely from thcir own 
funds. The National Children’s Home, one of 
the largest societies, was the first to. recognize 
that those who care for other pcople’s children 
require some training in child-care technique if 
they are to help these children in the complex 
task of learning to live, so that they grow up to 
be happy pcople, well adzepted to the conditions 
of their lives. This is no easy task in the casc of 
children who have suffered early deprivations of 
parents and home, and cells for great love and 
much patience and understanding. 
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The National Certificate in Child Care 


Training is given in the two Colleges at Highbury and 
Birmingham, after a preliminary trial period of practical 
experience with children in one of the homes. Suitable 
men and women from this and other countries are received 
for a course of study of twelve months’ duration, inter- 
spersed with periods of practical work in other types of 
homes. The syllabus embraces the development of 
children and their physical, emotional and religious needs, 
from babyhood to adolescence. 


A study is made of child-health, nutrition and cooking, 
home-making and the care of clothing. Lectures are given 
on the social services and related Government depart- 
ments, and opportunities are provided for visits and 
lectures in connection with cultural subjects. Successful 
candidates receive the National Certificate in Child Care 
awarded by the Home Office, and the course is grant-aided. 


Hospital trained nurses appointed to responsible posts 
as matrons and deputy matrons in nurseries, have often 
found themselves at a loss when required to meet the 
needs of well children, for, although hospital training 
adequately covers physical health requirements together 
with the preventive aspects of disease, it still leaves an 
incomplete picture of the whole-child and the require- 
ments for his spiritual and mental growth. The Working 
Party on the Recruitment and Training of Nurses realized 
this when they recommended that the student nurse 
should g.in some experience with healthy children in 
nurseries during her training. The additional qualification 
of the Child Care Certificate would be a great help to the 
applicant for a position as school matron or nursery 


matron. 


Training in the Residential Nurseries 


Training for nursery nursing goes on in the eight 
recognized centres under the expert guidance of 
experienced matrons, and at present 150 students are 
qualifying for the National Nursery Examination Board 
Certificate. On completion of training, some of the 


Left: weighing 
time at Oxted, 
Surrey, one of the 
babies’ branches 


students remain as staff nursery nurses, 


or enter private families, but the large 


majority enter hospitals for training. 
Parents and headmistresses have found 
this a useful way of filling in the gap 
after leaving school, and there is a long 
waiting list of candidates of School 
Certificate standard. 


General Nursing Care 


In each of the larger residential homes, 
where between 150—200 children may 
be living in small family groups in 
pleasant cottage residences, a _ small 
hospital has been built, where, with a 
trained nurse in charge, any emergency 
of sickness or accident can speedily be 
treated. In the main, however, the 
work is preventive, by watchfulness 
avoiding the outbreak and spread of 
infectious diseases, the constant check- 
ing up of vaccination and diphtheria 
immunization records and the arrange- 
ment for regular medical inspections. 


All new arrivals are seen and 
thoroughly examined, and any who are 
ill, have skin affections, or are in poor 
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Above : toddlers in the nursery of the National Children’s Home at Harrogate 
Below : the Society’s nursery school at Alverstoke, Hampshire 


health, are admitted to the hospital as 
a precaution. 


A surgery hour is held night and 
morning for children sent by the house 
mothers, any minor treatment is given, 
and others are referred to the doctor, 
Any child with a temperature is 
admitted at once to open or barrier 
nursing. 


Specialized Nursing Care 


Other specialized nursing work 
is undertaken at the Harpenden 
Sanatorium for 50 children suffering 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. Here, 
when they are well enough, bed patients 
are able to continue their school lessons, 
while up-patients attend the open-air 
school in the grounds. Another hospital 
with its open-air school is at the branch 
at Chipping Norton, in Oxfordshire, for 
crippled children. Among the home’s 
immediate plans is the provision of a 
hospital at Alverstoke, Hants, for the 
treatment of children with tuberculous 
joints, and rickets, and at Frodsham, 
Cheshire, and of accommodation for 
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children with diabetes, those who for one reason or another cannot 
be cared for in their own homes. They will be encouraged to lead 
a normal life, going to school and joining in activities with other 
children. From the first they will be taught to give their own % ca 
injections while the nursing staff will carry out routine tests, and | 
modifications of insulin dosage will be explained to the children. 


In the work of the Children’s Home and similar societies, which 
are national but not nationalized, most of the funds coming from 
voluntary sources, there are openings for nurses with general, 
sick children’s or fever training. ~The Curtis Committee advised 


Below : more babies take an interest in their weight, at Oxted 


Above: ‘‘ elevenses”’ time at Alverstoke, Hampshire 


that all homes should have a trained nuise attached to their 
staff. Not all nurses, however, will find their vocation in this 
type of work, and those who feel they respond best in the 
dramatic atmosphere of the operating theatre or in the thrill 
of assisting in their patient’s recovery after a serious illness 
or operation, will probably be happier if they remain within 
the walls of a hospital. : 

For this work it is necessary to have a genuine love for 


children, immense tact and patience, maturity of judgment, 
and keen observation. Nurses possessing these qualities will 


te 
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find scope for their energies and quiet happiness in the lovely 
surroundings in which the hospitals and nurseries are placed. 

Salaries range from £190-£300, in addition to residential 
emoluments and participation in the Federated Superannua- 
tion Scheme for Nurses. 


For the Student Nurse 


FOR TUBERCULOUS CHILDREN 


Above: getting better: happy children play a dancing game in the garden 
at Harpenden Sanatorium 
Left : rest in bed in the open air at Harpenden, with all the garden happenings 
to watch 


Answers to State Examination Questions 
By the Sister Tutor Section, Royal College of Nursing 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
NURSING AND FIRST AID 


QUESTION 3.—Name 5 causes of unconsciousness. Describe the first aid 
you would render to any two of these. Five causes of unconsciousness are: 
(1) Head injuries ; e.g., fractured skull ; (2) Diseases such as epilepsy; 
(3) Lack ot blood to the brain; e.g., faint:ng; (4) Failure of respiration ; 
e.g., obstruct on by strangulat:on; (5) Narcotic poisons which act on 
the central nervous system; e.g., opium ? 


First Aid Treatment of Fainting 


The nurse must first ascertain that the patient is suffering from no 
injuries, such as haemorrhage, which require immediate attention. She 
should then lay the patient flat on the ground, where she has fallen if 
possible, or get her carried to a suitable place. All tight clothing round 
the neck, chest and abdomen should be loosened to allow full expansion 
of the lungs, and the nurse should also ensure an abundance of fresh 
air by opening windows if indoors, or if outside by asking a spectator 
to keep away any crowd which may be gathering. 


The patient should regain consciousness in a few minutes without 
further treatment, and should then be given a drink of water, or sal 
volatile, 30 minims in water, if obtainable. A short rest and a cup of 
hot tea or coffee will aid recovery, and the patient may be advised to 
consult her doctor if the attack recurs. 


Should the period of unconsciousness be prolonged the face can be 
bathed with cold water, and warmth applied to the limbs and abdomen. 
The nurse can also hold smelling salts or ammonia to the nose. In 
cases where the recovery is delayed, or where the cause of fainting 
requires treatment, the doctor should be notified, and the nurse should 
not leave her patient until she is under the care of another responsible 
person. Observations to be made in this case would be on the colour of 
the patient, the state of the skin, the condition of the pulse and any 
degree of pain. 


First Aid Treatment of Strangulation 


The immediate action of the first aider must be to remove the con- 
striction preventing respiration. Any tight band round the throat 
must be cut, while if the patient is found hanging the body must be 
supported, to relieve the tension, before the rope is cut. The patient is 
then lowered gently to the ground and the neck freed. 


Artificial respiration will be necessary to imitate the movements of 
respiration until it commences naturally. 


Schafer’s Method 


The patient is placed in a prone position, with the head to one side 
to keep the air-way clear; the arms are extended above the head. 


The first-aider kneels, sitting back on her heels, beside the patient 
and facing his head: her hands are placed on the back just above the 
pelvis, with thumbs nearly touching, fingers closed and pointing 
outwards. Pressure is exerted to produce expiration by the first-aider 
swinging forward from her knees and transmitting the weight of her 
body through straightened arms. In this way the patient’s abdomen 
is pressed against the ground, the abdominal organs are forcéd upwards 
and press against the diaphragm expelling air from the lungs. 
Inspiration is induced by the first-aider swinging her body back to its 
original position, thus removing the pressure from the hands. The 
abdominal organs then descend, the diaphragm falls, and air is sucked 
into the lungs. These movements are repeated rhythmically, pressure 
2 seconds, relaxation 3 seconds, until breathing commences, or until 
all hope must be given up. 


Treatment for Shock 


When breathing is established the usual treatment for shock must be 
carried out—applying warmth, rubbing the limbs gently and watching 
all the time that respiration does not fail. The patient should be 
transported home or to hospital as soon as possible. 


The doctor should be sent for as soon as help is obtainable, but if 
there is no one to send the first-aider must not leave the patient to get 
help until normal respirations have commenced, and the general 
condition is satisfactory. 

The neck should be lightly bandaged with a soft dressing, and if the 
patient is able to swallow, warm, sweetened drinks can be given as soon 
as consciousness returns. 


CYTAMEN 


Cytamen, a concentrate of vitamin B 12, obtained from deep 
fermentation of the mould streptomyces, is now on the market. 
Crystalline vitamin B 12 from liver was isolated last year by Dr. E. 
Lester Smith of Glaxo Laboratories and by an American team headed 
by Rickes. Intensive laboratory and clinical work has resulted in the 
product called Cytamen. This substance produces, on injection, all the 
known anti-anaemic and other effects of liver extract, and it has the 
same beneficial effect on the degeneration of the spinal cord which 
sometimes occurs in pernicious anaemia. Liver is in short supply and 
the appearance of Cytamen on the market will enable pernicious and 
other macrocytic anaemias to be treated without the use of liver. The 
cost of Cytamen is lower than that of highly refined liver extracts. 
Each 1 cc. ampoule of Cytamen contains 20 micrograms equivalent of 
vitamin B 12 standardized by microbiological essay. 
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Children in Hospital 


T was recently reported in the daily press that at Mount 
Gold Orthopaedic Hospital, Plymouth, a child’s mother 
had joined the nursing staff and was helping to nurse her 

child who had contracted infantile paralysis. 


The Matron of the hospital, Miss C. Hutchins, writes : 


‘‘In this hospital we firmly believe in happiness aiding 
recovery. Ifthe child is really ill, and the mother’s visits make 
it happier, we encourage her to visit daily. 

“* The average child of school age has not really time to fret, 
as on weekdays they are in school from 10-12 a.m. and from 
2-4 p.m. One evening is given to Scouts, Guides, Cubs and 
Brownies, other evenings are occupied with toys and games, 
etcetera, we also have regular cinema shows. Visiting days are 
Sunday and Wednesday afternoons. 

** | do not think you would find lonely, lost-looking children in 
this hospital. We always allow parents to visit any transferred 
child the same evening—thus doing away with the fear that : 
“Mummy won't know wherel am.’ Parents are always invited 
to ward parties and are made to feel welcome. 

“Victoria, the child mentioned in the daily papers, was 
fretful on admission here, but at I! months that was not 
surprising, as, after three weeks at the City Isolation Hospital, 
she was for the second time contacting strangers. The child 
certainly brightened up when the mother came daily, as a 
nurse. Mrs. Taylor was very anxious to do this, we were short 
of staff at the time and the mother is an assistant nurse who had 
spent nearly five years in the Orthopaedic Hospital as an 
auxiliary nurse and later as a State-enrolled assistant nurse. 
Mrs. Taylor has helped to nurse her child Victoria, on part- 
time duty, and has also helped with other children.” — 

Such consideration for the individual is one of this country’s 
greatest qualities and must not be lost in gigantic national 
chemes. 


The Child’s Festival 


There is no happiness like that of a happy child; for him past and future cease to be. There is only the ecstatic moment. The letter above describes. 
understanding treatment for the sick child ; the pictures below typify happy, healthy childhood 4 


Above: Mrs. Taylor with her little daughter, Victoria, whom she was helping tp 
nurse at the Mount Gold Orthopaedic Hospital, Plymouth. Mummy was ther 
to help blow out the single candle on Victoria’s first birthday cake 
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Berlin State Museum). The monk who painted it, is 
nknown. The first bath is over ; the bathing 

tub is beside the bed. The midwife’s helper 
is holding the Child 


Above: bringing presents to the 
mother ; this is a variation of the 
sacred subjects. The visitors are two 
men-friends of the house with servants 
carrying fruits, foods and other 
“ gifts.’ It is an ancient French 
miniature and the artist is unknown 


Right: The birth of Mary : a fresco 
by a student of Giotto in the Church 
of Santa Maria Novella in Florence 
made in about | 300 


Below: the Birth of the Virgin— 
calling upon the new mother). It 
was a widespread custom in the 
Renaissance to visit a lady in her 
lying-in chamber ; this was believed 
to bring “luck”’ to the newborn. 
This fresco, by Domenico Ghirlandajo 
(1449-1494), the Florentine artist, 
which decorates the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella in Florence, shows a 
visit by five lady-friends 


bove right: the birth of Mary: a page from an 
laminated manuscript from the I5th century (in the 
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Below : Bartolommeo Vivarini (1450-1499) 
painted this altar-piece of the Birth of the Madonna 
that can be seen in the Church of S. Maria 
Formosa in Venice. Note the elaborate swaddling 
clothes embellished by lines, crosses and flowers 
(it is richly coloured in the original painting) built 
up in a diagonal-way that was in vogue from the 
end of the | 5th till the middle of the 16th century 
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Below : a very early image of the birth of Christ, a mosaic that 
has been preserved in a marvellous state in the Grotto della 
Martorana, Palermo. This mosaic goes back as far as the | 2th 
century and the artist is unknown. Mary holds the child in her 
dainty fingers. Note the swaddling band fashioned crosswise. 
(This was usual from the !0th to the 13th century). The newborn 
Christ is shown twice, first in the hands of His mother and 
second time in the hands of the midwives 


Left : Madonna and Child : the 
painting of Giovanni Antonio 
Boltraffio (1467-1516), a student 
of Leonardo da Vinci. This is an 
interesting study of a young 
mother’s nursing-dress fashion 
popular in the early part of the 
16th century, with the slit 
skilfully hidden amongst the 
folds of the bodice of the 
elaborate Renaissance dress 
Right : a composition in oils by 
Fra Filippo Lippi (1406 to 1469). 
In the background a Florentine 
lying-in chamber can be seen. 
The scene depicts the moment 
just after the birth of Christ who 
is in the hand of the midwife’s 
helper. Mary is caressing the 
Newborn who is wrapped now 
in an improved form of swaddling 
cloth. The midwife stands by 
at the left side of the bed. In 
the foreground, the Child is 
playing in the lap of His Mother 
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Left : Madonna and Child by 
Botticelli 


(Published by courtesv of the 
Directors of the National 
Gallery) 


Right: Bernardo de Conti's 
(1499-1522) famous painting of 
Madonna and Child, in the 
Museo Poldi-Pezzoli in Milan, is 
another ‘‘document’’ on _ the 
fashion of young mothers’ 
nursing - dresses worn in the 
Renaissance. Here the slit of 
the bodice is interwoven with a 
fine silk lace that can easily be 
opened as well as closed. This 
is an improved form of the 
slit’’ shown on 
Boltraffio’s picture ; more 
practical, but not so decorative 
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j Above : an oil-painting in the Frankfort Art Institution, painted by Benvenuto Garofolo who worked in Ferrara from 1481 to 1559. The primitive ‘* trollg® 
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over which Maria holds her hand to warm it in order to *‘ pat’’ and make comfortable the Newborn in the cold room, is called a ‘‘ cale-factor,”’ and was 
vogue for centuries to warm church halls, museums, etcetera. (It can still be found in use in some old houses in and around Ferrara). The ‘‘ cale-factor™® 
a primitive four-wheeled cart filled with sand on top of which live embers are poured ‘4 


Midwinter 


Music by Gustav Holst. Words by Christina Roseth. 4 


N the bleak mid-winter 
Frosty wind made moan, 
Earth stood hard as iron, 
Water like a stone ; 
Snow had fallen, snow on snow, 
Snow on snow, 
In the bleak mid-winter, 
Long ago. 


Our God, heaven cannot hold him 
Nor earth sustain ; 

Heaven and earth shall flee away 
When he comes to reign : 

In the bleak mid-winter 
A stable-place sufficed 

The Lord God Almighty 
Jesus Christ. 


Angels and Archangels 


But only his mother 
In her maiden bliss 
: d d d | Worshipped the Beloved 


What can | give him, 
Poor as | am ? 
If | were a shepherd 
| would bring a lamb ; 
If | were a wise man 


T TN | would do my part ; 
: Yet what | can | give him— 
| Give my heart. . 


a = ge From the Oxford Book of Carols by permission of the trustee of 
: the late Dr. Gustav Holst. 
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THE RISE OF THE GENERAL 


PRACTITIONER 


By DUNCAN C. L. FITZWILLIAMS, CM.G., M.D., 


Surgeon to Mount Vernon Hospital, and Consulting 
Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington 


2—The Beginning of Medical Education, and a 
| Cause Celebre 


UTSIDE the limits of the City of London, in the early 
O eighteenth century, a curious state of affairs existed, 
for there no one had any authority over medical practice. 
The population of the country was rapidly increasing, towns 
were developing, and trades and manufacturers were flourishing. 
Licentiates from the College of Physicians and the Barber- 
Surgeons Company settled in practice and took apprentices 
whom they trained in the art ; some of these studied later at the 
hospitals in London, but there was no obligation for them to do 
his. They could, when they had served their apprenticship, 
set up for themselves. They, in turn, took apprentices in the 
same way. The London hospitals had no medical schools, 
and the teaching was of the simplest. 

The teaching of anatomy was elementary ; dissecting was 
unknown, a little botany and some chemistry might be taught. 
Surgery was picked up in the wards from the surgeons, but 
Jectures were almost unknown and medicine was equally neglected. 

In addition to this many men with little or almost no training 

even of the apprenticeship style could present themselves to 
he Colleges of Surgeons of London, Edinburgh and Dublin, 
and receive their licence to enter the services during the wars, 
assistant surgeons or surgeon’s mate. They were supposed 
o act under a superior officer and so serve a form of apprentice- 
ship, but owing to the exigencies of service they often found 
hemselves in control and had to act on their own initiative. 
ortality might hasten promotion, and they might be in a superior 
position before they had learned anything, or peace might come 
2 very few months after they had joined, and then they could, 
nder ancient acts of Parliament, settle and practise anywhere, 
yithout any further instruction, and not having served any 
apprenticeship. 
During the 18th century there arose the great Scottish medical 
schools ; Edinburgh University blossomed forth into not only 
he best equipped and staffed medical faculty of any university 
n this country, but the foremost medical school in the world. 
She displaced from the premier position her own foster mother, 
he renowned school at Leyden, which, till then, had for many 
years been the medical Mecca of Europe, in the same way as 
Leyden had formerly displaced Padua. Edinburgh-trained 
medical men went out to the four corners of the earth, and 
largely supplied the needs of England with the exception of 
London, which was still the preserve of the Royal College. 

This chaotic state of affairs was to last from the beginning 
of the 17th to well past the middle of the 19th century, when we 
shall have to refer to the matter again in greater detail. 


Breaking from the Barbers 
In 1745 after much difficulty the surgeons managed to break 
away from the barbers and each formed its own company. 
here had long been disagreements between the two divisions 
of the old company. The surgeons were now in a better social 
position, not a very high one as general rule, but they objected 
0 having barbers sign their diplomas when they had not the 
slightest knowledge of surgery. 
Soon after this the great William Hunter, who was a far-seeing 
an, recognising the great want there was of a first-class medical 
School anywhere south of the Border, proposed to some friends 
in the Government that if they would give him a grant of land 
a convenient position in the West End, he would himself 
found and endow a medical school in the Metropolis. Un- 
ortunately the Government fell before any arrangements were 
made, and its successor in office would have nothing to do with 
the scheme. 
William Hunter determined to found a medical school himself 
and did so in Great Windmill Street, just behind where Piccadilly 
Circus now is. William Hunter taught anatomy there by dis- 
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Above : William Douglas, Fourth Duke of Queensbury, (1725-1810) who was 
popularly referred to in his time as ** Old Q” (Picture Post Library) 


section till he died, other subjects were added later, and his 
nephew Matthew Baillie carried on the work with Hewson after 
William Hunter’s death. It proved the best teaching centre in 
London or many years. 

In 1813 something happened that was destined to alter pro- 
foundly the whole state of the profession, and it put in train a 
sequence of events which persisted almost until the profession 
became very much what it is to-day. It all started with another 
celebrated law case, indirectly having far-reaching results, for 
it served to focus attention on the need for reforms, and helped 
to bring about the progress which followed. It was known as — 
the Fuller versus Douglas and Others case, but was popularly 
referred to as the Apothecary and Old “ Q ”’ case. 


The Case of ** Old Q”’ 


Mr. Fuller, an apothecary of Piccadilly, had been the constant 
attendant on the notorious but now decrepid old roue, the 4th 
Duke of Queensbury, usually known as “Old Q”. The 
Duke, whose life of vice had almost passed into legend, was 
excessively rich, but refused to pay Mr. Fuller a penny while 
he lived, saying that the matter would be settled by his executors 
after his death, which might occur at any moment. He was 


extremely faddy, fussy and dictatorial, and swore “like ten 


thousand troopers ”’ ; he would permit of no discussion on the 
subject, even by his executors. But he made it plain to them 
that his wishes were that Mr. Fuller, of whom he was very fond, 
should be amply recompensed for all his troubles after his demise. 
He even refused to mention Mr. Fuller in his will, which his 
executors urged him to do. 

His Grace was exceedingly exacting in his demands on Mr. 
Fuller’s time and he always had to leave everything to come at 
once when called ; naturally Mr Fuller’s practice diminished 
sadly. The Duke often had him up all night. This state of 
affairs endured for over seven years, during which time Mr. 
Fuller had paid no less than 9,200 visits and had spent 1,215 whole 
nights in the ducal establishment. After the Duke’s death, 
the executors approached Mr. Fuller, and in the friendliest 
manner urged him to send in his full account. After some dis- 
cussion between them the sum of £12,000 was agreed upon. 
The heirs, however, were minors, and the executors feared to 
make themselves responsible for such a large sum without legal 
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case, that medical attendance could only be charged for by : 


me, he ordered them himself, and could be persuaded to do nothing 
= | , | mad Yam he did not feel inclined to do. Usually this difficulty was got 
; €: over, in general practice, by the apothecary leaving at the bottom : S 
ee of the bill a blank space to be filled in by the patient himself | 
| i with the amount the pat ent thought his medical man’s serviceg 
E deserved. Such an arrangement was manifestly unfair to both : but 
| Z parties, and this had long been generally recognized. ot 
Payment for Medical Attendance 
The case was tried before Sir James Mansfield. Mr. Fuller j me 
had a brilliant array of the very best legal talent as it was to him | they 
a most important matter. The defendants had no great legaj | to ! 
artillery. Lord Yarmouth, one of the executors and guardian “ye 
- of the legatees and other executors, gave evidence for Mr. Fuller, to 
es and statéd that the Duke had always insisted that Mr. Fuller} the; 
- should be paid in full for his services. Sir Henry Halford the | of a 
i President of the Royal College of Physicians, together with a | to se 
t number of colleagues also gave evidence in his favour. . ing | 
. Sir James Mansfield summed up and stated that such a case | vl 
a3 had never before been tried, and he hoped they would settle } pitt 
: it in such a way that it would never be tried again. He described en 
Fs the usual way by which apothecaries were paid as ‘“‘a most | had 
miserable way of charging ’’, and said that but for the evidence 
ern: }ae 8§€§=6given by the executors of the Duke, Mr. Fuller could not have 
claimed a penny. The question he put to the jury was did they It 
a @ think an undertaking existed on the part of the Duke to pay Mr, g see 
Fuller for medical attendance ? If so, he must be paid what they | oe 
bag thought was a reasonable amount. If they did not think such 
an undertaking existed he would get nothing. The jury brought 
for the plaintiff and awarded Mr. Fuller £7,500,a] days 
Progress at last | Sa 
Above : John Hunter (Portrait by Reynolds), Anatomist and Surgeon, Brother of The case had been such a cause celebre that high and low, — 


the famous William Hunter, who founded a Medical School in Great Windmill ,ofessional men and laymen had talked of little else, bets had 1: ; 
ie ; pany tea-table talk at Bath and Tunbridge Wells, then the fashionable # snov 
sanction. They, therefore, asked Mr. Fuller to bring an action centres; the a of Fuller and the dissipated * Old Q* had beet 
against them for the amount, so as to legalize the transaction. been on everybody’s tongue. Meetings demanding reform were 

The point at law was peculiar in the fact that Mr. Fuller could held throughout the country, it was evident that progress wag 
not legally charge for medical attendance. The House of Lords i the air at last. De 
had laid it down in the Rose versus the College of Physicians Next Week; 3.—The Struggle for Recognised Medical Qualifications, § and 


Visiting a Rehabilitation Centre 


at St. Helier’s Hospital, Carshalton 


Above : Specialists from many nations learn about rehabilitation at St. Helier’s 
Hospital, one of the hospitals visited on the comprehensive course arranged by 
the British Council for people from abroad. They visited rehabilitation centres oe 

in and around London, Birmingham, Cardiff and Leicester quite 
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THE VISION 
By JOHN COLPOYS 


SUPPOSE it had been snowing, on and off, 
| for about three hours when I left the inn. 
I had already been on the road six hours, 
but a particularly thick storm and the sight 
of the firelight dancing through the windows 
of the inn had tempted me to stop for a little 
and warm myself before going on. There 
was quite a party inside and they had wanted 
me to stay with them. It was getting late, 
they said, and they would not go out, even 
to look for a man, in the middle of such a 
snowing. But I was obstinate. I was only 
a few miles short of the group of two or three 
houses where I aimed to stay the night. 
There was a sick girl there whom I had heard 
of and whom I meant to visit, and 1 hoped 
to sell some of my little Bibles made for carry- 
ing in the pocket or do such other businesses 
as the Lord might direct. The road was 
straight on over two hills and then across the 
buttock of another until I came to the houses. 
I could not have missed my way, even if 
had not known it. . 


Christmas Snow 


It was clear when I started out. I couldeven 
see one or two stars through the wrack. 
There was a deal of snow lying thick on the 
road and I remember thinking it was the sort 
of weather we ought to have at Christmas 
time but never seemed to get till later nowa- 
days. The snow made a soft squeaking 
sound as I trod and I had to kick my feet 
together now and again to stop it from caking. 

Soon I was past all the tracks that had been 
made round the inn, and was out alone on a 
wide stretch of rolling moorland. In the 
little light still left, it showed neither light nor 
dark, but just a great sameness because of the 
snow. I got on finély for a couple of miles, 
hardly feeling my pack at all. I was just 
beginning the uphill for the second rise, 
following as best I could where the road would 
have been, when it started snowing again. 

December is always a bad month with us, 
and you may think I ought to have known 
better, perhaps ; but I pressed on, rather 
liking it at first. It looked pretty, what I 
could see of the snowflakes in the half dark, 
all spinning round in a gay sort of dance, 
only troublesome sometimes when they stuck 
over my spectacles. I was warm and skipped 
once or twice as a child might, and then tried 
my voice in a hymn or two. 


A Strange Journey 


As the way got steeper I had to keep my 
breath for the going, and I settled down to 
a steady trudge. The snow was settling 
fast, and it was very quiet. I thought I 
should get warmer still going up the hill, 
but a great chill struck up from the hillside 
and my feeling parts began to get numbed. 
I was going more slowly. 


I was not afraid of losing my way. I only 
had to keep straight on over the hill and then 
across and round the next to come to the 
houses. It was simply a matter of keeping 
going. But I began to get impatient. I 
wanted to be there already and tried to go 
faster. Quite suddenly it. seemed a long 
long way I had to go, and I felt very sleepy. 
I stopped for a moment to try and put a 
little feeling into my nose with some snuff 
I carried, and here, officially, as they say, 
my story should stay until I was found in 
the cow house of the farm I was heading for ; 
because what follows always seems like a 
dream, though I am quite sure it happened. 

You see, I had reached the top of the hill 
and it was very cold and the wind was getting 
stronger, and I was very tired. Then suddenly, 
I had my idea. Instead of trudging wearily 
on through the snow, I would fly. Not 


quite literally fly, of course, but there was 


a stream away to the right I knew of, which 
must be frozen. It led down a valley and 
along below the road I was on until road and 
stream came together again at the houses 
I was going to. I thought that if I could 
get to the head of the stream I should find 
a straight slide of ice to the farm. All I 
should have to do would be to stand up and— 
almost fly. I somehow imagined that a 
beneficent providence would have straightened 
out the bends and sunk the rocks so that there 
would be a straight path of steely grey ice 
to the very door I was seeking. My only 
fear was that I might get going so fast that 
I should not be able to stop when I reached 
the house. 


The Guide 


I sat down to consider this magnificent 
idea. I remember laughing with a queer 
sort of exhilaration, rather like a schoolboy 
who has discovered a short cut past all his 
troubles, if he dare try it. I could feel the 
wind whistling by my ears and tugging at 
my pack. I imagined I would drop down 
from the hill like a bird with a faint hissing 
sound under my feet. I would cry out to the 
world to look, look and come and join in the 
fun. If I could not stop, perhaps I should 
go on and on, under bridges and into broader 
streams until I flashed out on to a great 
frozen sea where thousands of folk were 
sliding and skating, making a happy pattern 
as they went like the snowflakes now dancing 
before my eyes. 

I had thought I was alone. But when I 
struggled to my feet to put my plan to the 
test I was aware of a man at my side. I do 
not know who he was or where he came from. 
I cannot even tell you exactly how I knew 
he was there, except that I felt him. I think 
now that the Lord had sent him, and that he 
must have been an angel. As soon as I 
moved forward the man took hold of my arm 
and stopped me. He said I was not to go 
by way of the stream. I pleaded with him. 
I said I was tired, and it was such an easy 
way, such a good idea. The man was still 
firm, and said I must go by the road. There 
was snow on the stream, he said, and I might 
never find it ; the rocks were not properly 
sunk yet: I must go by the road. 


An Ancient Tradition 


He was not angry; he was even kind, 
but he was quite certain I must go by the road. 
It would have been fun trying to fly, but I 
felt I had to do as he said, and, with a sigh, 
I submitted and turned back to the road. 
The man smiled as I obeyed, and then I 
think he saw how tired I was. He said I 
should ride. I asked him blankly, how ? 
I could not see that any cart or even a horse 
could get through the snow which was falling 
faster and thicker each minute; neither 
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was I accustomed to riding except, maybe 
sometimes, in a train, when I went to the 
publishers for a fresh supply of the pocket 
Bibles. 

The man did not answer my question 
directly, but asked me if I knew the story 
of all the cattle at Christmas ; how all the 
cows, aye, and the sheep, would kneel down 
at the hour of the Christ-Child’s birth, in the 
stalls where they were herded, adoring their 
Saviour, keeping Christmas better than their 
sinful masters who often gave over the whole 
day to merry-making only. I said I had heard 
of some tale but it was not in the Bible, 
I and thought it only a popish legend. 
The man only smiled at me, in reproof per- 
haps, for he quoted from the Bible one of my 
favourite texts, the one that says: “‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God ” 
He went on to say that this year, this Christ- 
mas, there was one cow who would not kneel. 
But she was a good cow, really, he had said, 
and she was sorry she had not knelt. Her 
punishment was to be to come out that night 
and carry me where I was going. At that 
he led a cow, as it seemed, out of the side of 
the snow, helped me on her back and then 
was gone. 


The Songs of Christmas 

I was too surprised to look after him, 
and had indeed some ado to keep from slipping 
off the cow’s back, for, as you will know, 
a cow is nobbly and ridged behind, not flat 
like a horse. My cow, however, just went 
straight down the hill, slowly as a cow will, 
but with a seeming purpose. I noticed that 
she did not seem to sink into the snow much. 
So, for a time, I just sat where I was and 
watched the frost spirals at her nostrils. 
Then, as she was going slowly, and because 
I remembered the man’s story, I thought 
I would cheer her by singing to her the songs 
she may have missed at Christmas, and I 
sang all the Christmas hymns I could re- 
member. I think she liked it because she 
lowed as I sang, and the slobber ran out of 
her mouth. 

I do not remember much more of the 
journey ; in fact I remember nothing for 
certain until the moment when I know I was 
in the farmer’s cow house, still sitting on the 
back of the cow and the farmer himself 
was standing by me with a lantern talking 
to me and helping me down. 


End of the Journey 

- I know I was still very cold, and the farmer 
took me indoors. They were very kind. 
They gave me hot things to drink, and wanted 
to know how I had got there on such a night. 
I told them, and I told the farmer he should 
keep the cow because of their kindness to me. 
I said I thought it must be a gift from the 
Lord. 

The next day the farmer wanted to go up 
to the people at the inn, and tell them that 
they should never have let me start out on 
such a night. He was angry, I think, at 
what, to his way of thinking, was a breach 
of hospitality. But I said he was not to go. 
There would be angry words, and, after all, 
I had insisted on starting. If he went he should 
not keep the cow. And we went out together to 
look at her again, but I do not think she 
knew me this time. 

I visited my sick girl. I told her my story, 
and I think it took her mind off her sickness 
a little, though she would not get better. 
When she told me she would look forward, 
perhaps, to seeing the cows herself at Christ- 
mas next year, I could only say what the man 
had said to me: “ Blessed are the pure in heart 
for they shall see God ’”’. 

The good farmer kept me with him at no 
charge until I was warm again and the roads 
were somewhat better. I sold a number 
of my little Bibles, and went on my way with 
a present of snuff in my pocket and a promise 
on my part to come back and see them again 
when next I was round their way. 
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Above: Christmas in the Workhouse, 1876 
(Original print from Picture Post Library) 


FTELLOW inmates,” said Mrs. Letitia 
Grain, a patient at Hopewell Insti- 
tution, as she rose to her feet preparing 

to call down a blessing on the Christmas 

dinner which she and some other thirty, 
elderly women were about to enjoy. She 
looked round to see if everyone was attending, 
for this was when Mrs. Grain was in her 
element. She looked at Mrs. Mead and me 
(the part-time nurses). We were standing, 
with our heads reverently bowed, by the hot 
plate that contained the dinner ; she saw 
the regular staff of young assistant nurses 
standing with their trays, waiting- for her to 
begin. She saw the other women seated 
round the rather pathetically decorated 
table. Finally, she gave a quick look at the 
bed-ridden patients, her eye resting sternly, 
with admonishment beforehand, on one hope- 
lessly senile woman who was sure to shout. 
But, no, there was a reverent hush, and the 
blessing was called. Everyone was mentioned ; 
some for grumbling, some for kicking against 
their lot ; some were blessed, not always on 
their merits, but usually because they were 
good to Mrs. Grain in some small way ; 
even we were remembered ; “and finally we 
ask Thee, dear Lord, to bless all the part- 
time sisters and nurses who have come to help 
out ; and the Matron, Doctor, and all the 
young nurses who help us to keep our beds 
warm and dry.’’ Then everyone sat down. 
Ciaristmas Day had really begun. 


Recalling Memories 


The Assistant Master appeared in the ward, 
bringing with him the “ allotment of alcoholic 
beverages and soft drinks’’ for the women. 
He was a large, rather boyish, former sick- 
berth attendant, whose presence in the 
women’s ward always made my thumbs 
prick, for, when I had first taken up duties 
as a part-time sister, he had swaggered up 
to me, and told me he was “in charge of all 
you girls.”’ Technically, of course, he was 
right, for the Master or Assistant-Master 
under the old regime was in supreme charge 
of the workhouse. Nevertheless, on Christ- 
mas Day Mrs. Mead and I decided we would 
really try to be pleasant to him. 

The unaccustomed atmosphere of gaiety 
in the ward, together with the beer, made 
everyone feel conversational, and many con- 
fidences were exchanged. 

““ Beer does you good, Emma.”’ 

“Never ‘ave touched it, Lilla—ever.’’ 

“Oh, of course I only ’as it for me bowels. 
Otherwise I never touch it. 

“I fancies a glass now and then . 
you, Mrs. Bowls?” 

“Eh, I do—and well I remember how my 


. . don’t 


“CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE — 


By AGNES GAY 


old man and I used to go up to the ‘ Magpie’ 
together ; never missed a Saturday.’ 

The mention of a husband, or a child, 
recalled the days when they had homes and 
were wanted by someone, when they were 
loved and needed, not just a female inmate 
in an institution. These memories. caused 
one or two to dab their eyes furtively. But 
the dinner was too good for melancholy, and 
the Matron and Master had done wonders 
with the cash allotment, producing for every- 
one a proper Christmas dinner with all the 
trimmings. When the old ladies had finished 
eating, pulled their crackers and enjoyed a 
cup of tea, we put them all to rest before their 
visitors came. 

The domestic staff had all been given the 
day off—to save paying them overtime ; 
so we had no choice but to tackle the mountain 
of washing up. I suppose this was the kind 
of work that so many nurses had to do as a 
matter of course, hence all the bad press 
nurses were getting, though I personally had 
never met it in my training. Mrs. Mead, who 
had volunteered for nursing, as she said, 
not charing, thought it rather overwhelming. 
But she got down to it as she had done to all 
the domestic jobs we had had to tackle that 
day—grates, floors and dusting. This was 
because the committee did not want to pay 
overtime ! 


A Carol Service 


Promptly at two o’clock the Rev. John 
Watson appeared, and conducted a bright 
hearty service with carols; after which he went 
up to every old lady, giving each a word anda 
message. This was what they needed badly, 
something for themselves. The Rev. John 
knew his old ladies, and was, therefore, more 
loved than the more cold Church of England 
parsons who conducted rather solemn services, 
and never spoke to anyone. 

Visitors appeared, and the noise of the 
chatter rose. In the midst of all the laughter 
the old ladies who had no visitors seemed so 
alone. But they proudly tried to excuse 
the relatives they longed to see, saying: 
“My daughter would have come, but she 
could not leave the children,’’ or: ‘‘ You see 
Sister, my boy was good and loving to me, 
but his wife won’t let him see me any more.”’ 
Perhaps their little stories were true, perhaps 
not; but somehow it seemed a disgrace to be 
alone in the world. They hid it as much 
as they could. 

Someone started dancing ; and a visitor 
sang: My Little Grey Home in the West, 
and there were more damp eyes. The As- 
sistant Master came romping in, and made 
some of the old ladies sing ; someone played 
a piano accordion ; another sang a song that 
everyone knew ; many joined in. The volume 
was not very full, and the quavering voices 
not very tuneful, but it gave relief to them 
all to sing. 


Enter—Father Christmas 


Father Christmas appeared (one of the 
young nurses dressed in a red blanket) with 
presents for everyone, even the part-time 
nurses. Mrs. Mead and I felt overwhelmed, 
for we knew that the young girls had had to 
put their hands deeply into their pockets 
to provide presents for all the patients, and 
decorations for the ward. Father Christmas 
gave everyone a hug, a kiss, or a pat on the 
hand, and how the old ladies loved it! For 
there are no human contacts for some of these 
lonely old people ; they are starved for the 
contacts everyone takes for granted. 

Tea was quiet, and the conversation sub- 
dued. Those who had visitors gossiped about 
family affairs. Those who had none talked 
to the nurses ; one old lady read the palm, 


and Mrs. Mead received a real gypsy’s warni 

‘“ There’s an accident in your hand, but it 
is good except for a disappointment, and yoy’} 
shed tears ; but you'll get over it. 
a fair woman here, very jealous ; but you'y 
get over it if you mind out!” 


An Improvised Circus 


After visitors had gone everything seemed 
flat. The nurses had a hasty meeting in the 
linen-room, to think up something in a hurry 
to cheer them up before bedtime. Mary, 
one of the youngest nurses, suggested a paper 
game, “‘ the kind where you think of something 
and write it down.’’ But as we pointed out, 
those who could see could not hear: 
those who could hear, could not read ; those who 
could read had hands that were too crippled 
to write—so the writing game was turned 
down, and a circus decided upon. Mrs, 
Mead and I became a horse, with Beryl, by 
virtue of her small figure, riding on my back, 
The Assistant Master wanted to join us, 
so he was dressed up in those calico knickers 
only found in Poor Law homes, their chief 
feature being the length of leg, and the name 
of the institution stamped in a prominent 
part ! 

So we burst into the ward, a grotesque 
group of mummers. We gambolled, danced, 
and chased the more active, and stood by the 
beds of the blind while their friends described 
our Outrageous appearance : 

‘“‘ There’s Mr. Callow in woman’s drawers 
and all.’’ Chuckling and nodding their heads, 
they talked to each other .”’ “ Sister and 
Mrs. Mead under a sheet. Mary as a fairy] 
. . » My, what a sight!”’ 

Some old ladies stared; others shrieked and 
laughed, and declared they had never seen 
such a thing in al] their lives. 

en we became too exhausted we retired 
to the linen-room again to straighten our caps, 
We returned as nurses,ready to put the patients 
to bed. Our long Christmas Day was over; 
we walked from the ward, leaving them all 
peacefully listening to the wireless service. 
Tomorrow life would begin again ; eating, 
sleeping, waiting for the next meal, a little 
reading or sewing ; and then—waiting for the 
next meal. 


Passing of the Workhouse 


The workhouse is no more in name, it is 
now the hostel for the aged ; more than a 
change in name is required to make such 
places real homes. Needless to say some 
homes are run by sympathetic people, but 
many old folk, alas, still live out their last 
days in the old Poor Law atmosphere, where 
austerity predominates. No new name, or 
building, or indeed, anything that money 
can buy, will bring old people the right place 
in which to spend the eventide of their lives. 

The need for such places is growing, as the 
age span has increased by sixteen years. 
Overworked daughters and daughters-in-law 
cannot, in present circumstances, manage 
an old, perhaps senile, or even incontinent, 
relative, as well as a growing family, without 
domestic help. The alternative would seem 
an existence between the sheets of an in- 
stitution bed, gradually fading away through 
lack of using mind and body. What is the 
solution? Euthanasia, or an active old 
age? Some old people work until the end 
and stay interested in life. I have seen 
grandmothers sweeping factory floors on the 
night shift, in spite of rheumatism ; I have 
seen others lying in bed doing nothing, and 
without an interest—retiring to bed has been 
a way of escape. You cannot dogmatize 
on how other people should lead their lives. 
But of the two examples I have given I know 
which I would rather be. 


There’s 
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THE SEAGULL 
(St. James’s) 
Masua, daughter of Shamrazef (Hazel Terry) 
sets the dominant note of the play in its 
opening scene when she says: “I am in 
mourning for my life.’’ But Tchekov has 
underlined the poetry as well as the tragedy 


of life in this play, and he conveys a sense of | 


t beauty underlying the sadness. Miss 
Isabel Jeans, as Madame Arkadina gives a 
realistic portrait of brilliant and _ selfish 
motherhood, while Mai Zetterling and Paul 
Schofield portray the youthful lovers with 
exquisite tenderness and restraint. 


LOVE’S LABOURS LOST 
(New Theatre) 


A PronuctTion of Shakespeare by the Old Vic 
Company is always a delight, and Love's 
Labours Lost is no exception. If anyone still 
imagines Shakespeare as dull, scholastic and 
spoken with solemn awe, this play should help 
to dispel that impression. It has music in 
words, exquisite fooling and pointed acting. 
Michael Redgrave stands out for his consistent 
acting as Berowne and Miles Malleson as 
Sir Northanill an example to all would-be 
acters. He never stops acting when on the 
stage and standing in a crowd he always 
remains slightly bewildered priest 
endeavouring to be worldly. _ He has the 
delightiul simplicity of a child. 


ONE WILD OAT 
(Garrick Theatre) 


OnE look at Mr. Humphrey Proudfoot 
(Robertson Hare) would assure most people 
that he has sown no wild oats in his youth, 
but as the story of the play unfolds it is dis- 
covered that he has sown just one. That one 
oat is to bring him bushels of trouble, and the 
audience laughs its way through to the 
harvest. This play is well recommended for 
anyone who wants a good laugh at Christmas 


time. 
Films in Brief 


A Stranger Walked In 

Shadows on the wall and two horrific screams 
begin this film! An heiress marries a man who 
turns out to be a wanted wife murderer. The 
film stars John Hodiak, Sylvia Sidney and 
Ann Richards. 
Hounded 7 

In this film crook spies on crook and there is 
double crossing in every direction and an 
exciting chase through woodland by a man 
armed with bow and arrows (he considered 
fire-arms barbarous!) _ starring George Raft, 
Nina Foch and George Macready. 
Tell it to the Judge 

A women hopes for nomination to a post as 
United States Federal Judge. Her spectacular 
divorce, however, spoils her chance. After 
many adventures and misunderstandings she 
fe-marries her former husband. Rosalind 
Russell and Robert Cummings head a good 


Silver birches in the winter woods : the delicate 

tracery of bare twigs and tall, dry grasses stands out 

sharply in the pale sunshine. In our next Off Duty 

Time page we are suggesting a walk through the 

woods within easy reach of London. A map will be 
published for guidance. 


The Spider and the Fly 

The scene is Pari§. There is the pursuit of 
an expert safe-cracker by the Chief of Police 
who is unable to convict because he cannot 
take the villain red handed. Eventually he is 
trapped'and sentenced. It is a good story and 
most exciting—so much so in one part that I 
was quite unable tolook at the screen! The 
cast is excellent, headed by Eric Portman, 


Nadia Gray and Guy Rolfe. 
OFF DUTY CROSSWORD—3 
3 4 6 


28 


9.— 
10.—Flower twice in the first and the last 
14.— 
Lucre. 15.—Part woman, part bird, with the Civil Defence 


Ciues Across.—1.—Get a gun, I spy (anag.) (6. 5.). 
Resting places. 
letters. 11.—River that flows in a crooked line. 


between. 16. 17.—He gets what’s left. 19.—French town 
boy who judged in a famous beauty contest. 21.—Weapon 
used in a classic law case. 22.—A little woman. 25.—Flings. 
27) younger. 28.—Introduction to a private view 


Clues Down.—2.—They stand up to hard knocks. 3.— 
One of the British Isles. 4.—Make an exit in playing Othello. 
5:—It sounds as though you make a pair of socks, but it’s 
only one. 6.—Christmas Day, 1949. 7. _23.—Recreation 
time—for mice. 8.—County. 12.—A recent enemy. 13.— 
Foreign land with its port in British territory. 18.—Sterile 
20.—Sheep. 23.—Said to accompany Will (1. 3.) 24.— 
Caused by fire in England and water in Scotland. 27.— 
Wrong direction for this clue. 


which he painted every face. 
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Christmas Reading 


Bouquet 

By G. S. Whittet. (The Studio Publications, 

London and New York ; price 25s.) 
Lovers of flowers and painting will revel in 
‘‘ Bouquet.’’ In forty-eight colour plates, the 
author has collected a group of flower pieces 
from the brushes of modern painters in many 
lands—the majority by living artists. One 
exception is a delightful colour-print by the 
Japanese master, Flokusai (1760 to 1849) 
acknowledges the birth of flower paintings in 
the Far East, and another, “ Irises,’’ by Van 
Gogh (1853 to 1890), stresses the influence of 
Holland in popularizing these works of art in 
Europe. 

Among the modern flower paintings, there 
is variety to suit all tastes, from the charming 
natural vases of mixed flowers by Dame Ethel 
Walker, Cecil Hunt and Rosamund Kent, to 
the accurate, formal, decorative studies of 
Cedric Morris and the newer art schools, where 
impression and other modern tendencies have 
left their mark. Here bold colour and design, 
with elimination of detail and emphasis on 
general form produce harmonies of colour 
appealing in their different ways. Few of these 
flower studies are more charming than Andre 
Dervain’s ‘‘ Flower Piece ’’ (Lefevre Gallery, 
London) and Barbara Christian’s ‘“‘ Flowers by 
Night.”’ In both, a dark background throws 
into vivid relief a simple study of the common 
flowers which anyone can grow. This book 
should give endless pleasure to the invalid, 
capturing as it does the beauty, colour and 
grace of lovely flowers, which, alas, themselves 
fade so soon. 


Piero della Francesca: World’s Masters 
New Series. 


Editor : Anthony Bertram. (Studio Publications, 

Lendon and New York, 66, Chandos Place, W.C.2 ; 
price 3s.) 
Frequenters of the National Gallery in London 
will remember della Francesca’s beautiful 
Nativity and his Baptism of Christ. These are 
portrayed in two of the 48 plates by which this 
little book gives an introduction to this early 
Italian painter, born at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. As the plates are not in 
colour, they show, all the more clearly, della 
Francesca’s balance and harmony of line and 
the beautiful construction of each picture as a 
whole. Much of his painting was done in 
fresco and the photographs of some of this work 
give a very good idea of the sensitive way in 
The detailed 
head of a trumpeter and the head of Eve show 
this very plainly. As inthe pictures of his con- 
temporaries, there is nearly always some 
distant landscape and a building to be found 
somewhere in his paintings and his treatment 
of architecture is particularly remarkable. 


Haunted Britain 


By Elliott O’Donnell. (Rider and Company, 
48, Princes Gate, $.W.7 ; price I5s.) 
A warm fire, a deep armchair, a howling wind, 
a tree that taps against the window, and a 
light that suddenly flickers and fuses—that is 
the perfect atmosphere for this book of faces at 
the window, phantom riders, headless men and 
women, luminous lights, ghosts and fiends. 
Even if. you do not like ghost stories you will 
like the way in which Elliott O’Donnell offers 
explanations of seemingly supernatural 
happenings that could, perhaps, in some way 
be accounted for. 


~ 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
AMENDMENT 

In connection with the report of the Grand Council 
Meeting of the National Council of Nurses of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the draft amendment 
sent to the International Council of Nurses 
included the words: ‘‘for the protection of the 
health of the community "’, and not merely ** for the 
protection of the community”’ as stated in the 
Nursing Times of December 3, pages 1062 and 1063. 
We regret the omission of the qualifying phrase. 
The opinion of the Royal College of Nursing and not 
the actual letter was forwarded to the International 
Council of Nurses, we understand.—Ed. 


Books in Children’s Wards 

At a recent conference on “ The librarian 
in ‘the children’s ward’”’ held by the Guild 
of Hospital Librarians on November 9, the 
audience was surprised to learn that at several 
hospitals, including large and _ well-known 
establishments, librarians were not allowed 
in the children’s wards at all. The opposition, 
so far as we could gather, comes mainly from 
the nursing staff and the reason given is 
usually ‘‘infection’’. It is not clear whether 
the librarian or her books are held to be the 
conveyors of disease, but in any case we 
respectfully take leave to doubt whether the 
objection is a reasonable one. If it were valid, 
it would surely be applicable to all children’s 
wards, which is not found to be the case. 
Where the librarian is welcomed, difficulties 
about infection traceable to her presence 
or to the distribution of books, do not arise in 
practice. 

It also emerged at the conference that where 
the teacher acts as children’s librarian, the 
books are sometimes locked up at the beginning 
of the school holidays and the children are 
deprived of this solace just when they are most 
in need of it. A few old books left for the 
nurses to distribute do not in the least meet 
their wants. a 

Do these defects in the hospital library 
service really matter ? The attention now 
being paid to the psychological effect of 
hospital admission on children has shown 
how bored and frightened and homesick they 
can be behind a mask of docility. It seems 
strange that the best and cheapest means of 
comfort, occupation and mental] stimulation, 
i.e., a good supply of suitable books is still 
not being fully utilised. 

John Forsdyke, K.C.B., Honorary F.L.A., 
President, Letitia Fairfield, C.B.E., Chairman, 
Joan Cloke, F.L.A., Secretary. 

Guild of Hospital Librarians. 


Comments on Health Visitors 
I have read with mixed feelings the various 
reports and comments in the Nursing Times 


on the inadequacy of the present health 
visitors. It is suggested that they should take 
a very highly specialised course in sociology to 
carry on the work properly. 

I have been nursing for 30 years in hospitals, 
small and large, nursing homes, and for the 
last 24 years on a district where combined 
duties are undertaken, midwifery, general, 
health visiting, and, where practicable, school 
nursing. (This is a rural district.) This 
enables the nurse to follow the child’s life and 
the environment from birth to five years of 
age, or even 15 years, if school work is under- 
taken. As other children arrive the nurse is 
continually visiting and automatically becomes 
the health visitor and finds herself consulted 
by the parents on all sorts of questions in the 
home of her patient, ranging from the child to 
the parent, and covering all fields, such as 
fihance, health, conduct, housing, marital 
relations, and even domestic animals. 

Surely this is the true work of the health 
visitor; the only change I can think of that 
might be made would be to change the name 
to the “family consultant.’’ Experience 
comes by actual work and confidence by 
experience. I personally learnt more about 
the home life of the “‘ ordinary family,’’ during 
my first two or three years on the district, than 
could ever be taught during my twelve years 
of hospital life. 

I am not a Queen’s nurse, but affiliated, and 
I admire their methods and training immensely. 

COLLEGE MEMBER, No. 37498. 


The Red Cross on Making Beds 

I read in your issue of December 3, a letter 
from ‘‘ Honorary Life Member, British Red 
Cross Society,’’ which was written in answer 
to your leader of October 22, entitled ‘‘ The 
Delicate Art.”’ 

In her letter your correspondent draws 
attention to a quotation from an old British 
Red Cross Society Nursing Manual with regard 
to bedmaking: ‘at the foot of the bed it is 
best to turn back the blankets in the same way 
as the sheet, the top blanket only being tucked 
in.’’ I should like to draw attention to the 
fact that in the Society’s Nursing Manual in 
use to-day, and first published in December 
1944, the paragraph on bedmaking includes the 
following instruction: ‘‘ The bottoms of the 
blankets are tucked under and envelope 
corners made.”’ 

The attention of county nursing super- 
intendents will be further drawn to this 
paragraph in order that detachment instruction 
in every instance be brought into line with the 
Nursing Manual which has been in use for the 
last five years. 

Emity Brarr, D.B.E., R.R.C. 
Matron-in-Chief. 


Infectious Diseases and Travel 


The Ministry of Health has discussed with 
the Irish Department of Health, the making of 
reciprocal arrangements for the exchange, 
between the appropriate authorities in each 
country, of information concerning persons 
suspected of having been in contact with 
infectious disease, who travel to or from the 
Irish Republic, and the following agreement 
has been reached : when a person, who is under 
surveillance in this country because he is 
suspected of having been in contact with a case 
of smallpox, cholera, typhus fever, plague or 
yellow fever, intends to travel to the Irish 
Republic, the Medical Officer of Health who is 
responsible for the surveillance should send a 
notification direct to the Department of Health, 
Custom House, Dublin. If it is necessary to 


send a notification by telegram, it should be 
addressed to ‘‘ Health Dublin.’’ 

When a person who is under similar 
surveillance in the Irish Republic intends to 
travel to this country, the City or County 
Medical Officer of Health who is responsible 
for the surveillance there will send such a 
notification to the Ministry of Health (Division 
Sc), Whitehall, London, S.W.1, who will 
notify the Medical Officer of Health for the 
district to which the person is travelling. 

For the time being, these arrangements are 
restricted to the five diseases named, but the 
possibility of extending them later to other 
infectious diseases is not excluded. Complete 
details and forms of notification can be obtained 
from the Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
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remaining stages in a few minutes 
the House of Commons on November 9 

When it was reported to the House, as 
amending in the Standing Committee, yy 
Woodburn, Secretary of State for Scotlana 
recalled that there had been considerahj. 
discussion in the Committee on the n 
for the inclusion on the General Council fogs 
person with financial experience. He hag 
since considered the point, and now Propoged 
to meet the wishes that had been expregggy 
The amendment to insert in the compositi 
of the Council ‘‘a person or persons 
financial experience,’’ was agreed to. : 

On the motion of the third reading of th 
Bill, Mr. Woodburn explained that, althongs 
in Committee he had been asked to 
special consideration to the question of 
“fever nurse ’’ including a nurse with tubep. 
culosis nursing experience he had been unable 
to alter the Bil] in this respect. He 
however, take care to ensure that the membep 
did include a person with recent tuberculogis 
experience. 

Sir Thomas Moore (Ayr Burghs, Cop. 
servative), sought to receive the question of 
food as a matter connected with the admini. 
stration under the Bill. He described it asa 
matter of great importance, and said that 
according to information he had received from 
nurses who received their training in certain 
hospitals to which he would refer, the food 
was disgraceful. 

Mr. Woodburn here interrupted to say that 
food in hospital was not a question of the 
training of nurses which was dealt with in the 
Bill. If Sir Thomas Moore had any complaints 
of that kind he had better submit them to him 
for verification, and not make a public state. 
ment which in the absence of verification 
might slander someone. 

The Speaker also intervened to say the 
matter had nothing to do with the Bill. 

Sir Thomas Moore said that he would not 
pursue the matter in view of the ruling, but 
he did not withdraw the allegation because it 
was made to him by a nurse. He considered 
that food was such an essential part of a 
nurse’s happiness and contentment that it 
should be regarded as part of her training. 

The motion for the third reading was 
agreed to. 


Nurses (Scotland) Bill passed ity 


* * * 


Sir E. Graham-Little (London University, 
Independent), asked the Minister of Health if 
he would state how many hospital beds for 
tuberculosis patients were unoccupied through’ 
lack of nurses; and what measures he was now 
proposing to take to make these beds available 
for tuberculosis patients in view of the rapidly 
rising mortality from tuberculosis. 

Mr. Bevan replicd that about 4,400 beds in 
sanatoria and tuberculosis hospitals were at 
present unoccupied for lack of staft. Nursing 
staff in these institutions increased in the yeaf 
ended June 30, by 774 full-time and 319 part 
time, and in the same period 652 beds were 
re-opened. Apart from a few slight fluctua 


sions, tuberculosis mortality in relation t0 
population had steadily fallen for several 
years past, and touched a new low record 


jast year. 


HOSPITAL DIRECTORY 


The Ministry of Health has prepared a smal 
directory with information about hospitals it 
the National Health Service in England an¢ 
Wales. This sets out the areas of the ! 
Regional Hospital Boards, and gives tht 
addresses and telephone numbers of tht 
Boards, Boards of Governors and Hospit 
Management Committees and the names 0 
the hospitals for which they are responsible 
Entitled “‘ Hospitals’ Directory, England aa 
Wales,”’ it is being published by H&M 
Stationery Office; price 3s. 
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very successful first annual dinner was 
A held by the North Eastern Metropolitan 

Branch at the Holborn’ Restaurant. 
Honoured guests were Dame Louisa Wilkinson, 
D.B.E., R.R.C., President of the Royal College 
of Nursing, Miss D.C. Bridges, R.R.C., Executive 
Secretary of the International Council of 
Nurses, Dr. W. Gordon Sears, Mrs. Sears, Miss 
Mann, Public Health Section, and Miss R. 
Dreyer, Chief Nursing Officer, London 
County Council, as well as many of the kind 
lecturers and friends of the Branch. Seventy 
Branch Members attended—and very much 


Education Department 


Refresher Courses for Public Health Nurses 
The Education Department of the Royal 
College of Nursing have arranged three post- 
certificate Refresher Courses ffor health 
visitors, school nurses, and_ tuberculosis 
visitors during 1950. The first will be held at 
the Royal College of Nursing in London, from 
February 27 to March 11; the second course 
will be at Leeds, at Oxley Hall, the University 
Hall of Residence, from July 15 to July 29, 
and the tl.ird will be held at the Royal College 
of Nursing in London from November 13 to 
November 27. The following lectures, visits 
and films have been arranged for the Refresher 
Course from February 27 to March 11 :— 
Inaugural Address.—By Professor J. M. 


Macintosh, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., of London 
School of Hygiene, entitled Women in Public 
Health. 

Maternity and Child Welfare. — Allergic 
Conditions of Infancy by A. W. Frankland, 
M.A., M.B., B.Ch. Intellectual and Emotional 
Development of the Child (2 lectures) by Miss 
Anna Freud. Infant Feeding (2 lectures) by 
Dr. H. Davis, M.D., D.P.H. Blood Tests in 
Pregnancy by Dr. P. B. Booth, B.A., Cantab., 
L.R.C.P. 

Health of School Child.— Recent trends in 
prevention of Infection in School Children by 
a lecturer to be announced later. Common 
Skin Diseases of Schoolchildren by R. T. 
Brain, M.D:, F-.R.C.S. Common Visual 
Defects and theiy Causes by a lecturer to be 
announced later. Recognition of Orthopaedic 
Defects and their treatment by a lecturer to be 


enjoyed this pleasant social evening. Miss V. 
Southam entertained us with several songs. The 
Reverend F. A. Dove, Vicar of St. Marks, 
Myddleton Square, E.C.1, was a most genial 
toastmaster. Speeches were witty and com- 
manded admiration; one of the guests was 
heard to say that the brilliant speeches 
outshone any he had heard on _ similar 
occasions ! 

On Decetnber 5, a very pleasant concert was 
given by the nursing staff of St. Andrews’ 
Hospital, Bow, E.3, and St. Mark’s Hospital, 
E.C.1, after the Branch Genera] Meeting. 


announced later. Foot Health in Childhood 
and Adolescence by Miss M. S. S. Chamberlain, 
of the Foot Health Educational Bureau. 


Social Services.— Welfare of Aged at Home 
by H. D. Chalke, O.B.E., T.D., Mental Health 
Services by A. Torrie, M.A., M.B., D.P.M. 
Adoption and Boarding Out by Dr. Agatha 
Bowley, Ph.D. Social Aspects of Venereal 
Diseases by Miss Manchee, Almoner, St. Mary’s 
Hospital, W.2. Work of the Salvation Army 
Home for Women, Plymouth by Colonel 
Catharine Evans, Chief Secretary, Salvation 
Army. 


Principles of Group Teaching.—(3 lectures) 
by Mrs. N. Mackenzie, M.A.(Oxon.). 
Tuberculosis.— Uses of Streptomycin by 
E. Snell, M.A., B.Sc., M.D., 
Uses of B.C.G. by F. R. G. Heaf, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Milk Designations and Control of 


Tuberculosis by H. Walters, Esq., Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, Kensington Borough 
Council. 

General Interest.— Recent Advances in 


Methods of Cooking by a lecturer to be 
announced later. Integration of the Hospital 
and Public Health Services a discussion led by 
Miss A. B. Read, Lady Almoner, St. Thomas's 
Hospital, S.E.1, and a health visitor. 


Films.—Central Office of Information. 


The following visits have been arranged :— 
Cassel Hospital for Functional Nervous Dis- 


orders, Richmond. Colony for Epileptics, 
Chalfont St. Peter. St. Francis Hospital, 
Dulwich. Queen Victoria Hospital, Plastic 


Surgery and Jaw Injuries Centre, East 
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Above: at the first Annual Dinner of the North Eastern Metropolitan Branch. Miss V. Crocker, President of the Branch, has on her right Dame Louisa Wilkinson, 
Miss M. P. Ashbee and Dr. Gordon Sears. On her left are Miss D. C. Bridges and the Reverend F. A. Dove 


FIRST ANNUAL DINNER—of a Metropolitan Branch 


Royal College of 
Nursing News 


Membership forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Royal College of Nursing la, Henrietta 
Place, Cavendish Square, W.!, or from local Branch 
Secretaries. 


College Announcements 


Grinstead. Glaxo Laboratories, Greenforde 
King George V_ Sanatorium, Godalming. 
Hospital for Sick Children, Gt. Ormond Street. 
Hammersmith Hospital, W.12. (Premature 
Baby Unit). Roffey Park Rehabilitation 
Centre. John Knight, Ltd. London County 
Council School for partially sighted children. 
London County Council School Remand Home. 
London County Council Approved School. 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Physiotherapy Dept. 
Clare Hall Hospital, South Mimms, Barnet, 
Remploy, Ltd. (Factory), Tower Bridge Road. 


Concluding Address by Professor A. Topping, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., D.P.H., of Manchester 
University. 

Branch Notices 

Croydon and District Branch.—The first 
annual dinner will be held on Monday, 
January 23, 1950, at 7.45 p.m. for 8 p.m., at 
The Greyhound Hotel, High Street, Croydon. 
Dress Optional. Tickets 12s. 6d. each. 
Members may bring guests, tickets an 
additional 12s. 6d. each. There are still a few 
tickets available, members desiring to attend 
should write to the Honorary Secretary, Mrs. 
E. M. Ryle-Horwood, 14, Friends Road, 
Croydon immediately. 

Edinburgh Branch.—The Edinburgh Branch 
dinner arranged for Friday, January 6, 1950, has 
been cancelled. An executive committee 
meeting will be held on Tuesday January 10 
at 6.30 p.m. in the Scottish Head Quarters, 
Royal College of Nursing, 44 Heriot Row, 
Edinburgh.~ 


(More College News appears on the next page) 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
NURSING NEWS (Continued) 


Help Needed for College Press 
Cuttings 


I wonder if some kind College member 
living in or near London could spare a day or 
two to bring the College press cuttings books 
up to date. It is largely a question of arranging, 
dating and pasting in the various batches 
of cuttings under their respective heading 
indexing them, and (with some assistance) 
grouping and entering such new cuttings as 
we decide to keep for record purposes. i. 

If any volunteer could undertake this work 
at the College, preferably during the middle 
of the week, when I am available at head- 
quarters to advise, would she kindly write me 
there ? I should be so grateful for help. 

Mrs. H. M. Biatr 


CHEQUE FOR SCOTTISH BOARD 


At a general meeting of the Edinburgh 
Branch held in the nurses’ home, Longmore 
Hospital on Thursday, December 6, 1949, 
a cheque for £1,000 was presented to the 
Chairman of the Scottish Board, Miss C. E. 
Anderson, by Miss A. M. Milligan, from the 
proceeds of the Grand Bazaar held on November 
(12, 1949. 

During discussion, prior to the presentation, 
members intimated their desire to know 
for what specific furnishings in 44 Heriot 
Row, the money will be used. It is hoped 
to report further details at a later date. 


Social Life at St. Andrews 


The St. Andrews sub-branch held their 
first social evening in the Welfare Centre, 
North Street on Wednesday, December 14. 
The proceedings opened with a beetle drive, 
after which tea was served. There followed a 
lively discussion on non-nursing subjects. 
This revealed many and varied ideas on such 
matters as : Ave women ruled by sentiment 
vather than sense ? and Should a dog be kept 
sn a flat? But to the question: Are we too old 
at forty ? the answer was unanimously “‘ No”’. 
Mrs. Howden was a very able question master, 
and afterwards presented the prizes. Members 
were very pleased to welcome some of the local 
contingent of the Women’s Voluntary Aid 
Detachment, and hope to meet many more of 
them on future occasions. 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR AT SCARBOROUGH 


The Scarborough Branch has_ enjoyed 
many activities during the past year. There 
have been lectures from medical menand women 
from local people, two garden parties, whist 
drives, a dinner and visit to a theatre and 
many discussions. State-registered nurses in 
the area will be welcomed by Miss D. Fisher- 
Brown, West Ayton, Scarborough, the Hon- 
orary Secretary of the Scarborough Branch 
if they will make themselves known to her. 


Bradford Sale - 

A bring and buy sale, held by the Bradford 
Branch on December 3, 1949, realized over 
£60 for the Educational Endowment Fund of 
the Royal College of Nursing. 


Correction 


Miss E. A. Brocklesby-Davis took the 
health visitor’s course in 1943 at the Battersea 
Polytechnic through a Somerset County 
Nursing Scholarship. From 1948 to 1949, she 
took the course in Nursing Administration in 
Public Health at the Royal College of Nursing. 
As announced last week, Miss Davis is the newly 
appointed visitor of the Western Counties in 
the Queen's Institute of District Nursing. 


Whitley Council 
Staff Side Proceedings 


Tt following statement has been issued for 

publication in the journals of those 
organizations represented on the staff 
side of the Nurses and Midwives Functional 
Whitley Council :— 

The Staff Side of the Nurses and Midwives 
Whitley Council held an all day meeting on 
December 12. The proposals for revised 
scales drawn up by the Nurses Standing Com- 
mittee in respect of grades in the general 
hospital field not so far covered were approved 
for submission to the Management Side. These 
include proposals for revised salaries for nurses 
of the grades of matron, tutor, departmental 
sister, night sister, night superintendent, home 
sister and housekeeping sister in hospitals other 
than mental hospitals. 

A report was received from the Mental 
Nurses Standing Committee, and after dis- 
cussion of the future position of nursing 
assistants, this question was referred back to 
the Committeee for further examination. 
Certain other recommendations made by the 
Committee were approved for submission to 
the Management Side. 

Long term proposals for revised rates for 
post-registration student nurses which had 
previously been received from the Management 
Side were considered and referred to a special 
Committee for detailed examination. 


The question of the method of assimilation 
into the recently agreed new scales, which has 
been causing great difficulty was further 
considered and a policy agreed for discussion 
with the Management Side. 

The position of nurses who are unable to 
give more than intermittent whole-time 
service in hospitals was raised and was referred 
to the Nurses Standing Committee for con- 
sideration. 

The Staff Side also considered a very large 
number of matters concerned with conditions 
of service and agreement was reached in the 
majority of such cases on proposals to be put 
forward. 

Considerable concern was expressed by all 
member of the Staff Side at the delay which had 
occurred in settling certain revisions of nurses’ 
salaries, notably those of certain grades of 
public health nurses, domiciliary midwives and 
nursing assistants in mental hospitals which 
had been before the Management Side for some 
time. An assurance was received from the 
Management Side that the Staff Side’s 
proposals were under active consideration. 


Two Books for the Home 


A Directory for the Home 


Signposts to Home-making is a useful little 
book for anyone interested in the home and 
family life. It is a directory of organizations 
concerned with the welfare of the family both 
in health and education and in matters of 
design and equipment. There is a com- 
prehensive appendix of films and filmstrips 
touching many aspects of family life. The book 
is price ls. 6d., and is published by the 
Bannisdale Press, 46-47, Chancery Lane, 
W.C.2. 


New Recipe Book 


People do not always realize that, when 
time allows, slow roasting saves shrinkage of 
food, and this means larger portions for serv- 
ing. A new cookery book gives a selection 
of complete menus, with recipes which can be 
cooked in this way. The book can be ob- 
tained from local Gas Undertaking Showrooms 
at the cost of 6d. per copy, or from the Public 
Relations Department, 7, Stratford Place, 
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NURSES’ APPEAL COMMITTEE 


When we are deeply grateful it is difficult to 
say the things we want to say but I know that 
I am speaking, not only on behalf of ourselves 
who strive to collect for this fund, but for 
every nurse who benefits from the generous 
donations and beautiful gifts that have been 
received, when I say to each of our kind friends 
that we thank you most warmly and wish yoy 
all a very happy Christmas and a happy year 
to follow. 


Contributions for Week Ending December |7 


wn 


In Appreciation ‘* Mintoraj ” 
C. Brookes, Esq. 

C. Coventry, Esq... 

Miss G. L. McAndrew 

Lymington Hospital 

Student Nurses Unit, Cardiff Branch 


: 


Truro and District Branch, Royal College of 
Miss H. A, and Miss A. M. Webb—For Christmas 

College Member at Sokoto .. 

Miss J. Wain .. 

Miss J. W. Stead—For Christmas .. 

Miss Hitchens—For Christmas We 

Miss M. A. Willcox—For Christmas 

Boston General Hospital Staff—For Christmas 

Chelsea Hospital for Women—For Christmas 

A. H. W.—For Fuel a 

Miss A. Smith—For Christmas ae 

Miss E. M. Yates—For Christmas .. 

College No. 7300 

Miss D. M. Bowen—For Christmas... we 

Nursing Staff, Preston Royal Infirmary—For 

Chester Branch, Royal College of Nursing 

Miss S. C. Bovil—For Christmas .. 

In Memory of Miss Pincott .. a a 

Miss E. Richardson—For Christmas 

Miss D. B. Thomas .. 

Cumberland Branch, Royal College of Nursing .. 10 

Royal Hampshire Hospital, Winchester .. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester—For Christmas 1 

Miss B. A. Tuberville 

Miss Thackeray—For Christmas 

Miss M. M. Bathgate—For Fuel 

Seacroft Hospital Nursing Staff .. 

Cheltenham Branch, Royal College of Nursing 

Student Nurses, General Hospital, Swansea 

Dame Ellen Musson, D.B.E.—For Christmas 


oo co 


OO 


et 


—" 


_ 


Assistant Matrons and Sisters, Worthing Hospital 1 10 
Total 82 12 9 


We acknowledge with many grateful thanks Christmas 
gifts from the Nursing Times, Miss Johnston, Miss Macfie, 
College No. 45943, College No. 66484, Miss , Miss L. 
Plaskett, Miss M. H. Harris, Miss W. Beacham, College No. 
10650, Mrs. Evans, Miss Gaywood, Miss O. Raper, Miss 
Hughes, Miss Gathercole, Miss Cunningham, Miss Tanner, 
Miss Herd, Miss D. M. Bowen, Miss Hallowes, College No. 
5192, Miss A. Richardson, Miss C. Marshall, Miss Stevenson, 
Miss Simpson, Miss M. Little, Miss A. K. Head, Mrs. Cony, 
Miss E. Jackson, Australia, Miss M. Carter, Mrs. Jackson, 
Miss Tait, Miss Steele, Miss E. J. Cockin, Mrs. Blackstock, 
Worthing General Hospital Staff, Miss Marshall, Miss Cassell, 
Miss Crane, Miss Quentall, Miss Craddock, Miss Chesworth, 
Miss E. M. Paxton, Miss Shackles, The Matron, Stratford-on- 
Avon Hospital, College No. 29405, Hoylake Hospital! Staff, 
Mrs. J. A. Dawson, Miss Crane, Miss Eaton, Miss Chamberlain, 

Wallis, and several Anonymous donors. 

W. Spicer, Secretary Nurses’ Appeal Committee, Royal 

College of Nursing, la, Henrietta Place, London, W.1. 


Coming Events 


The Royal London Homoeopathic Hospital, 
Great Ormond Street and Queen Square, W.C.1. 
—The matron and nursing staff will be at home 
on Thursday, December 29 at 2-5 p.m. Former 
members of the nursing staff are cordially 
invited. 


Weymouth and District Hospital. — The 
annual prize-giving of the Weymouth School 
of Nursing, and re-union of nursing staff will 
take place on January 5, 1950, at 3 p.m., at 
Portwey Hospital, Weymouth. 
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Because the satisfactory results from clinical tests with Ribena 
have confirmed the belief that hypovitaminosis C predisposes 
to defective dentition and gum infections. Because, moreover, 
natural vitamin C, in the form of blackcurrant syrup, has been 
shown by practical experience to be a most valuable adjunct. 
to local therapy in ulcerative stomatitis. 

Ribena is the pure undiluted juice of fresh ripe blackcurrants 
with sugar, in the form of a delicious syrup. Being freed from 
all cellular structure of the fruit, it will not upset the most delicate 


stomach. 


It is particularly rich in natural vitamin C (not less 
than 20 mgm. per fluid ounce) and associated factors. 

A copy of an interesting booklet “ Blackcurrant Juice in 
Modern Therapy ” will be gladly sent on request. 


BLACKCURRANT SYRUP 


H. W. Carter & Co., Ltd. (Dept. 8.S.), The Royal Forest Factory, Coleford, Glos. 


The Original and 


Standard Emulsion 


of Petroleum 


Angier’s Emulsion is made with petroleum 
specially purified for internal use. It is the 
original petroleum emulsion—the result of 
many years of careful research and experiment. 
There is a vast amount of evidence of the most 
positive character proving the efficacy of 
Angier’s in sub-acute and chronic bronchitis. 
It not only relieves the cough, facilitates ex- 
pectoration and allays inflammation, but it 
likewise improves nutrition and_ effectually 
overcomes the constitutional debility so fre- 
quently associated with these cases. Bronchial 
patients are nearly always pleased with this 


emulsion, and often comment upon its soothing, 


“comforting” effects. 


Angier’s Emulsion 


THE ANGIER CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
86 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C, 


STERILIZE 


The Milton method is the safe and simple 
way to ensure infection-free bottles and 
teats, protected between feeds from flies, 
dust, dirt and breaking. Milton is stabilized 
1% electrolytic sodium hypochlorite, 
non-poisonous and a powerful germicide. 


* For full information write to: 
The Chief Bacteriologist, Milton Antiseptic Ltd. 
John Milton House, London, N.7 
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T was a cold early Christmas afternoon 
but in spite of that the lights were already 
on as if it were evening. Outside a grey 

fog was crawling across the rooftops and wind- 
ing itself like a shroud through the bare 
branches of the trees. It pressed itself against 
the windows of the ward like a beggar seeking 
entrance, but was held at bay by the lights 
that shone within. 


It was warm inside Ward B2 the warmth 
coming from the crackling radiators behind 
the beds and from the ribbons of pink crepe 

per suspended across the high white ceiling. 

ere was another warmth too radiating from 
an umseen source which only revealed itself 
as the hands of the clock crept towards two, 


Far off down the corridors there echoed 
sound of footsteps, muffled and indistinct, 
interwoven with the hum of voices and move- 
ment. The patients in Ward B2 heard it and 
all eyes turned in one accord in the direction 
from which it came. The visitors were coming. 


A young nurse, a.sprig of holly jutting 
from the top pocket of her white uniform, 
hurriedly straightened the last counterpane, 
paused, looked round and then quickened her 
step to the ward doors. She swung them open 
and stood back smiling as the visitors came 
surging through like a tidal wave. Eager 
hands waved from the beds, and returned the 
greeting . . “‘Merry Christmas, merry 
Christmas ...’’ The ward was full of commo- 
tion, the shuffling of feet, the scrape of chairs 
on the polished floor, and the hum of voices 
like a hive of bees in midsummer. Trembling 
fingers fumbled to unravel knotted string, 
and tore eagerly at brown paper to reveal the 
gifts they concealed. 


The clock on the wall above the doors ticked 
relentlessly and looked down with a cold face 
at the patients in their multicoloured bed 
jackets ; people clustered around them, and 
at the unheeded gifts and flowers that lay 
strewn across the beds. 


At four o’clock a bell sounded bringing a new 
chill into the air. At its urgent summons 
the visitors rose, and reluctantly made their 
way toward the doors. They stood there in a 
group looking back, and sadness took their 
place at the bedsides 


The thin pale woman in the corner fumbled 
with crumpled paper, and looked into space 
with brimming eyes. The warmth had gone, 
and everything seemed flat and cold for those 
who lay there. The feeling was still evident 


The South West London Branch of the 
National Association of State-enrolled Assistant 
Nurses held their first entertainment for funds 
on Saturday, December 10, at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chelsea, by kind permission of Miss 
Griffiths, the Matron. Their ‘“ Christmas 
Fair ’’ was opened by the Deputy Mayor of 
Chelsea. In the absence of the Branch 
President, The Honourable Lady Monckton, 
C.B.E., the Deputy Mayor and Mayoress were 
received by Mrs. Stanniforth, Branch Chairman, 
Mrs. E. Charteris, Vice President, former 
Chairman of Council and Member of the 
Assistant Nurses’ Committee of the General 
Nursing Council, and C. R. Davis, Esq., Vice- 
Chairman. The Mayoress and Matron were 
presented with bouquets and in his opening 
address the Deputy Mayor of Chelsea con- 
gratulated The National Association on their 
recent affiliation to the Royal College of 
Nursing and stressed the fact that the National 
Association was the only “ professional ’’ body 
for these nurses, male and female. 


A stall of Christmas gifts proved a big 


ASSISTANT NURSES’ 


Christmas—After Visiting Hours 


when the tea trolley was wheeled in, heavy 
with unaccustomed things ; the trembling 


jellies, yellow blancmange, layers of iced cake.. 


The coming of that trolley broke a spell, but 
only for a brief while, and when all signs of the 
meal had gone the sadness came flooding in 
once more. 


The patients lay back on the pillows ; little 
spontaneous bursts of conversation rose like 
bubbles and burst, fading and leaving no sign. 
Each woman was occupied with secret thought 
and longings, each dwelt, not in a hospital 
ward, but in their own homes, warmed by 
their own fires and and they let the faces of 
familiar ones rise before them. The thoughts 
rose until they became too much to bear, and 
they stirred themselves once more into the 
reality of a hospital ward on Christmas Day. 


There was a shuffling in the doorway. A 
strange figure appeared, familiar yet un- 
recognizable in a man’s evening dress suit, 
a shiny top hat tilted jauntily over one 
eye, a scarlet lined cloak dropping in folds 
from immaculate shoulders. It bowed and spoke 


““ Greetings patients, one and all, 
We the staff have come to call, 
To carol gaily here and there— 
And so your happy Christmas share .”’ 


The figure bowed again and withdrew 
leaving the occupants of the beds in expectant 
silence. The silence was broken by the sound of 
music and voices. Then through the doorway 
came a procession of colourful figures. Tiny 
Tim with his crutch, Scrooge, Christmas 
crackers, snowmen, a fir tree. It was as ifa 
magic hand had waved over a picture book, 
bringing them to life. In two long columns 
they wound their way between the beds 
singing : ‘‘ The first Noel the angel did say ...’’ 
The patients, forgetful of all else added their 
voices and the ward rang with sound. As the 
last carol died away all but one light above the 
door went out, and that shone down like a 
star—as another star had shone upon a stable, 


The soft light illumined a tableaux in the 
ward: Mary leaning over the crib, and Joseph 
behind her, with the shepherds and wise men. 
Over the tableaux came the sound of a girl’s 
voice singing: ‘‘ Silent night, holy night, All is 
calm all is bright... ”’ 


And all was bright. They left gladness behind 
them in the ward. Bethlehem had come 
to B2”’ 


CHRISTMAS FAIR 


attraction, many of which were the “ handi- 
craft’’ work of the St. Luke’s Hospital 
patients. A Fun Fair contributed to the 
amusements organized by the Vice-Chairman. 
During the afternoon the fair was visited by 
the President of the Association Dr. M. 
Warren, Deputy Medical Director of the West 
Middlesex Hospital, who was presented with a 
gift from the stall. 


The matron, Miss Griffiths, entertained the 
Deputy Mayor and Mayoress and officials of 
the Association, including the General 
Secretary, Mrs. E. M. Stocken, S.R.N., S.C.M., 
C.S.P., and Mrs. Heyman, S.R.N. to tea. The 
hall was beautifully\decorated with balloons 
and paper streamers and the evening finished 
with dancing; numerous valuable prizes were 
given for the competitions, including a 
particularly acceptable gift from Miss I. 


Charley, S.R.N., S.C.M., Health Visitor. 
Certificate, one of the Association’s Vice- 
Presidents. The Branch are well satisfied 


with their first entertainment and about £70 
was raised. 
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OBITUARIES 


Miss Lucy Bentley, S.R.N., S.C.M. 


Many nurses trained at Crumpsall Hospital 
will regret to, hear of the death of Miss Lucy 
Bentley at East Wolverhampton on November 
13. 


Miss Bentley will be remembered best for 
her work as night sister and home sister at 
Crumpsall and afterwards at Dudiey Road 
Hospital, Birmingham. We wish to express 
our sympathy to her sister in her bereavement, 


Mrs. Mary Matilda Grady 


It is with deep regret that we announce the 
sudden death on December 12, of Mrs. Mary 
Matilda Grady (neé Tittle), at her home, 
40, Park View Crescent, New Southgate, N.11, 
Mrs. Grady, who trained at the Hammersmith 
Hospital, Ducane Road, London, was one of 
the industrial nursing pioneers, having been 
with Barkers Limited, Kensington, for twenty- 
six years. Mrs. Grady, with her charming 
personality and high sense of professional 
responsibility, will be greatly missed, not 
least by the Industrial Nurses’ Discussion 
Group within the Public Health Section of 
the South Western Metropolitan Branch. 


Miss J. Graham 


Miss Jemima Graham.died at 15 Alva Street, 
Edinburgh, on December 2. For many years 
she was Assistant Matron at the Scottish 
Association of Trained Nurses Limited, and 
was a founder member of the Royal College 
of Nursing. The news of her death will be 
received with regret by her many friends 
in the profession. 


Miss S. Hewett 


We regret to announce the death of Miss S, 
Hewett, known as Sister Marie Theresa, who 
for many years worked amongst the poor ina 
village in Northern France. In 1938 she 
returned to England to take her nursing 
training at the Worthing General Hospital. 
Immediately the war was over she returned to 
her religious community in France and battled 
with the difficulties which resulted from the 
occupation, with courage, faith and humour 
which was an inspiration to all who met her. 

A loyal member of the Royal College of 
Nursing, Sister Marie Theresa was a patient in 
the British Hartford Hospital, Paris, for her 
last illness and though in great pain she sent 
messages to the College expressing her deep 
appreciation for the excellent nursing and great 
kindness which she received from the hospital 
staff. 

Sister Marie Theresa will be sadly missed, 
not only in her village in France, but by all 
who knew her in this country as well. 


Miss Elizabeth M. Wya.t, M.B.E. 


We announce with deep regret that Eliza- 
beth Mary Wyatt, M.B.E., died on November 
18, aged 76. Miss Wyatt commenced her 
training at Bristol] General Hospital in the year 
1903 or 1904. After experience as partner 
in a Clifton Nursing Home and on the Staff 
of the Chesterfield Home, she took her Mid- 
wifery training in 1913 at the Buistol Royal 


Infirmary. She went to Brighton and trained. 


as a Queen’s Nurse, moving to Ramsgate 
shortly afterwards, where she was first ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Mothercratt 
Club and Infant Welfare Centre. After ob- 
taining the certificate of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, she was appointed Borough 
Health Visitor. She later became Assistant 
County Superintendent of Queen’s Nurses 
for East Sussex, where eventually she was 
appointed County Superintendent. I. was 
also in connection with her untiring activities 
in this area that she had the honour of being 
invested by His late Majesty King George V. 
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associated with pregnancy. 


POWER ROAO, 


GENTLE REMINDER... 


The Nursing Profession, both in private and hospital practice, is 
charged with this important care —the constant provision of a 
reliable, safe, non-griping and easily administered aperient. 


Agarol* mineral oil emulsion contains phenolphthalein, glycerin and 
agar-agar. Pleasant to take, this preparation stimulates peristalsis ; it effects 
thorough, yet gentle evacuation ; it acts regularly in eight hours. You may 
confidently prescribe Agarol in all cases of constipation including that 


MllamR NARNER ll 


LONDON, Wee. 


The DERBAG treatment 
for pediculosis capitis 


(head lice) 


AT THE CLINIC... 


Serious cases should be treated with 
LIQUID DERBAC which has shown by 
experience to be outstandingly success- 
ful. ONE application only is necessary 
and eradication is complete within the 
hour. Non-toxic. Supplied in 2-0z. 
bottles 1/10deach (in 3-dozen packs) or 
40-0z. bottles 10/8d each, including 
Purchase Tax. 


FOLLOW ON TREATMENT AT HOME... 


Patients can ensure a clean and healthy 
head of hair by regular shampooing and 
combing with Derbac Soap and Comb. 
DERBAC SOAP ¢3d and 1/6d per tablet, 
including Purchase Tax. 


PURE PRODUCTS LTD. COLWICK, NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND @ry, 


You can recommend Nestlé’s 
Foods for Babies with confidence 
for infants as young as four 
months or even earlier, as these 
vegetables, fruits and broths are 
homogenised. This process reduces 


Another of 
Nestié’s good things 


easing feeding 
problems 
«between 


fibre to harmless particles ; no risk 
of irritation. It breaks open 
food cells —releasing all the 
nourishment. It gives a food so 
smooth that it is familiarly 
comforting to a Baby’s palate. 
Nestlé’s Foods for Babies are 
valuable in cases of nutritional 
anzmia, and certain varieties of 
the foods in coeliac disease and 
other intestinal affections. 


NESTLE’S 
foods for babies 


Look at the wonderful variety you getl 
Bone and Vegetable Broth, Meat and Vegetable Broth, 


Tomato Soup, Liver Soup, 
Spinach, Apple with B 


Mixed Vegetables, Carrots 


t Juice, Apples, Cus 
NH.N.4 
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Above: a group of young Welsh singers during the Red Cross Pageant held at the Albert Hall to depict 
400 years of work done by the Red Cross and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the British Junior Red Cross 


The Duties of the 


An interesting letter in The Guardian of 
November 25, gives the views of a hospital 
chaplain on his duties. The writer, “‘ J.R.G.”, 
is replying to a recent article written by Miss 
Powell, Matron of St. George’s Hospital ; 
in part of his letter he says~ “ First, 1 would 
throw a bouquet to her for her very evident 
interest and concern as a matron in the work 
and place of the chaplain in a hospital. Not 
every matron would be as definite as is Miss 
Powell in her statement that there be: “‘some 
with minds diseased and souls sometimes 
greatly troubled ’’ among the patients in a 
hospital, and that such still require the chap- 
lain’s ministry. 

Says the writer in The Guardian: The 
atmosphere of a hospital as regards the Chris- 
tian faith and the practice of worship differs 
considerably in various hospitals. A great 
factor in the warmth or coldness of the at- 
mosphere as regards religion is the attitude 
and the example of the matron and her staff, 


Helping the Chaplain 


When the matron and/or the medical 
superintendent are sympathetic and helpful 
to the chaplain in his work, his difficulties 
are greatly minimized, and if they are practis- 
ing Christians and not afraid, even at the cost 
of some personal sacrifice, to appear at public 
worship in a hospital church with their staff 
and patients, the effect on the place and the 
work of the chaplain in the hespital life is 
tremendous. 


What chaplain “can be foggy about his 
functions ?”’ I know it is my duty to visit 
all my patients, or at least as many as it is 
physically possible for one to do when, as at 
present, the number is over 2,000, but certainly 
I must visit all listed as dangerously ill. 


The resident staff I include in my pastoral 
care, and to them I am to be a friend and coun- 
sellor, and to the chaplain many turn for help 
in trouble or for rehabilitation when, as some- 
times happens, they fall into grievous mis- 
fortune because of youthful folly and way- 
wardness. If the hospital has its cemetery, 


Hospital Chaplain 


as mine does, funerals again occupy a great 
deal of the chaplain’s time. I consider it also 
my duty to meet and receive the next-of-kin 
after a patient’s death. It is my duty to 
observe Sunday with at least three services 
in the hospital chapel and the festivals and 
fasts of the Church with appropriate services, 
and to hold services in the wards and admin- 
ister the Holy Communion privately as the 
occasions arise. It is my duty to receive all 
new nurses to the hospital and to try and give 
them some idea that their work can be some- 
thing more than a job—a vocation—and how 
much do some of the Protestant recruits to 
nursing lack the idea of vocation in compar- 
ison with the Roman Catholic sisters ! 


That the psychiatrist has usurped so much 
work which a Christian. would regard as a 
special concern of a trained priest cannot be 
imputed as being entirely the chaplain’s 
fault. Many who turn to the psychiatrist 
know nothing at all of the Christian faith 
and of the healing ministry of the Church. 
True, perhaps the chaplains could equip them- 
selves with a better knowledge of moral 
theology to help, if needed, the psychiatrist 
in his work, but how many’ psychiatrists 
reveal any desire to have consultations with 
the chaplain in the treatment of their patients ? 


The Chaplain and the Health Service 


Finally, far from the National Health Service 
having worsened the chaplain’s position, 
it has definitely improved it. Through the 
Hospital Chaplains’ Commission appointed 
by the Church Assembly to negotiate with the 
Minister of Health, the chaplain is now recog- 
nized as an essential appoifitment in every 
hospital. His stipend, if small, compared 
with the other personnel of a hospital, is now 
fixed on a uniform scale for all hospitals, and 
no longer must the official chaplain depend 
on the arbitrary decisions of the management 
committees as to the provision for his needs. 
Far from being apologetic of my ex stence on the 
hospital staff, I feel in all humility privileged 


to represent. the Chr.stian Church there. 
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“THE PROUDEST BADGE” 


To celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary — 


of the founding of the Junior Red Cross in 
November, the British Red Cross Society 
held a pageant at the Albert Hall. 

To the thousands of young folk present, 
whether as members of the cast of 750, as 
members of the choir or just as spectators, 
the pageant must have been a thrilling 
experience: to the older people, many of 
whom had played their own part in the later 
history of the Red Cross, the pageant must 
have given a feeling of proud achievement. 

The message of the Good Samaritan was the 
underlying theme of the pageant. At the 
beginning we saw the traveller attacked by 
thieves, and struck down to fall by the wayside; 
we saw him by-passed and then rescued. The 
story of the early history of the Red Cross is 
told in the plea made by William Russell, one 
of the early war reporters on the Times, for 
care of the wounded in battle; in the organizing 
efforts of Henri Dunant, a Swiss banker who, 
after the Battle of Solferino founded the Red 
Cross. 

Then we came to the 1914-1918 war with 
“the Proudest Badge ’’ upon the uniforms of 
doctors, nurses: and hospital orderlies, and a 


scene showing a concert in France for wounded . 


Tommies. In 1924 the Junior Red Cross 
formed its first link in the British Isles, and so 
on to 1939 when for the second time war came 
to the world. The blitz was effectively 
respresented in scene. 7 

The pageant also showed the power and help 
of its Red Cross parcels to the prisoners of war 
scheme: ‘19 million parcels in all,”’ claims 
the Society proudly. 

The work of the Junior Red Cross was shown 
by contingents of young people from every 
part of the British Isles. In Irish costume they 
came and did Irish folk dances; in Welsh 
costume came a choir to sing Welsh songs; in 
plaids and tartans they came and danced 
eightsome and _ sixteensome reels; from 
Coventry boys and girls came and showed us 
how to “‘ Keep Fit,’’ and from London the boy 
cadets brought a band to show us how to 
march and play. 

The pageant wound up with the everyday 
tasks of the Junior Red Cross to-day, helping 
in hospitals, helping old folk and children, and 
they finished with a grand parade of the flags 
of all the nations. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Christmas in their new home 

AMONGST the hundred boys and girls who 
were admitted to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes last 
month are some who are going to have their 
very first happy Christmas. With their new- 
found companions in the Barnardo family of 
7,000, they will be able to join in all the joys 
of the festive season. 
St. Stephen’s Leper Children 

A LEPER boy and girl in Africa are supported 
by the Nurses’ Christian Fellowship at St. 
Stephen’s Hospital, Fulham. Recently these 
nurses raised £45 at a sale in the hospita 
for their leper children. 


A New Magistrate 

THE Countess of Euston, who trained at the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, is one of seven new magistrates, 
recently sworn in to serve in London’s Juvenile 
Courts. 


A Joy for ever 

THE children of the Heritage Hospital and 
Craft schools have been given a replica of 4 
17th century Cotswold manor house. It has 
been insured for £1,000. 


When Mother is ill 

AsHURST Place, near Tunbridge Wells, and 
another house near Broadstairs have recently 
been opened to receive children deprived 
home care due to illness or the confinement of 
the mother. 
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PRIZES AND 
AWARDS 


The United Hospitals, Birmingham 


AME Elizabeth Cadbury, M.A., J.P., 
D who presided at the eighth annual pre- 
sentation of medals and prizes to the 
nurses of the Queen Elizabeth Hospital 
Training School for nurses, recalled the many 
associations that the Cadbury family had had 
with hospitals. She told the nurses how one of 
her sisters had been among the first twelve 
women to respond to an appeal from Florence 
Nightingale. She herself used to take a choir 
to sing in wards of a hospital. Dame Elizabeth 
then presented the Gold medal to Mrs. F. B. 
Hughes, which award was accompanied with 
the Nurse Haynes Memorial Prize, given by 
the Austin Motor Works in memory of the 
first industrial nurse. Mrs. Hughes also won 
the ophthalmic prize which was a cookery 
book and Dame Elizabeth congratulated her 
on her wise choice. There were nineteen 
jal prizes awarded and 60 nurses received 
their hospital certificates. 

Miss C. A. Smaldon, the matron, in her 
report spoke of their objects in planning tht 
training of nurses, and the function of their 
school of nursing. She compared the ability 
needed by the nurse in the early days of nursing 
with the requirements of the nurse of to-day. 
She continued : “I find it difficult to under- 
stand why a girl should do her duties less 
efficiently or gently because she knows some- 
thing of the condition from which the patient is 
suffering, and has some clear understanding 
of the reasons underlying the particular 
course of the treatment to be pursued.” 
When thanking all those who had helped 
towards the lrealth well-being, or education 
of the nurses, Miss Smaldon spoke of the 
work of Miss Francis the warden, who was 
responsible for organizing the nurses’ recreation. 

Miss Isobella Tremor, Instructor of Nursing 
Education, University of Rochester, New 
York, who was on a visit to the hospital 
addressed the nurses. She spoke of the history of 
nursing in America, compared the methods of 
training in that country, and also spoke of 
the difference in the procedure of the prize 
giving ceremony in England to the Com- 
memoration Week in America where dances, 
dinners and meetings were held for the nurses 
who had completed their training. 

Mr. Hamilton Baynes, the chairman of the 
House Committee was present to welcome 
Dame Elizabeth, Mrs. Murtagh chairman of the 
Nursing Advisory Committee, of the United 


Prizewinners of Park Hospital, Davyhulme, Manchester, with, left to right in the front row: Mrs. L. 
M. Slynn, sister tutor, second from left, Lady Stopford, third from right, Miss A. Dolan, R.R.C., matron, 
and extreme right, Miss |. M. Wares, sister tutor 


A smiling group of prizewinners at St. Luke’s Hospital, Bradford annual prizegiving ceremony. 


Miss 


M. S. Cochrane is in the centre of the front row 


Hospitals, Birmingham, was on the platform 
with Miss M. K. Bomford, the Senior Sister 
Tutor. 


Park Hospital, Davyhulme, Manchester 


The emphasis was on the human touch in 
nursing at the nurses’ prizegiving held at Park 
Hospital, Davyhulme, Manchester. The prizes 
were presented by Lady Stopford who said 


A happy group of prizewinners at the Royal Halifax Infirmary re-union and prizeday, which was held 
in the Whitworth Hall | 


how important it was to keep the art of nursing 
alive, and not treat it as either academical or 
theoretical. If there were one essential quality 
necessary for a nurse it was imagination, both 
in dealing with the patient, and with her 
relatives. 

Miss A. Dolan, matron, gave her report and 
said how glad she was to have lived to see the 
value of the nurse recognized in improved 
conditions, working hours and salaries. . Miss 
Dolan asked the nurses, now that they had 
completed their initial studies, not to put their 
books away, but to continue studying, to 
attend refresher courses, and do all in their 
power to meet the demands made for their 
skill in the newest discoveries in medical 
science. Miss Dolan gave this advice to the 
newly qualified nurses: ‘‘ The nurse must 
always remember she is dealing with human 
beings who are in great need of sympathy; 
they crave for that little extra that only the 
nurse can provide.”’ 

The prize awarded to the student with 
highest marks in the hospital] final examination 
and the prize for the best medical nurse, was 
awarded to Miss M. J. Mullett. The prize 
awarded to the best surgical nurse was won by 
Miss M. Halstead. The prize awarded to the 
best practical nurse was won by Miss M. J. 
Kenny. 


Prizegiving at Salford 


Sir William Douglas, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Health 
presented prizes to the nurses of Hope Hospital, 
Salford. The gold medal was won by Miss 
D. Butcher, thes.lver medal by Miss J. Harvey, 
the bronze medal by Miss E. Morrow. 
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